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ABSTRACT 

The focus of this book, "re-vision," derived from 
concerns expressed in the open meeting of the November 1973 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of English by teachers 
interested in changes in classroom practices which result from 
reflection on a particular problem and the subsequent search for a 
solution. Following an opening article by Allen Berger, "Vision and 
Re* Vision," the book is divided into four sections. "Opening 
Classrooms and Individualizing Activities" contains 16 articles 
concerning a variety of approaches to the teaching of the different 
language arts. "Changing the Medium" includes 7 articles which 
discuss the uses of audiovisual aids in teaching language arts. In 
"Reconsidering Writing" 10 articles view various facets of the 
teaching of composition, and in "Changing Approaches to Literature" 
12 articles explore literature instruction. Writers of the articles 
teach in elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
in three provinces and 23 states. (JM) 
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PREFACE 



*i<cA'isi()n," the focus of this issue, was the result of concerns expressed 
in the open nicctifiij of the Committee on Classroom Practices in Teach- 
inij Knglisli hcl J during the sixty-third annual convention of tlie National 
Council of Teachers of Fnglish in Philadelphia, November 197?, Teach- 
ers attending the open meeting were interested in changes in classroom 
practices which came alniur through reflection on a particular problem 
and thnuigh the subsequent search for a solution. 

Shortly after the meeting, invitations for manuscripts appeared in issues 
of Elementary Efiirlis/\ Eitfrlish JounuL Collcffe and in the jour- 

nals of many NClT.-affiliated organi/ati(»ns. Many journals tangential 
to the Held of I'nglish also carried the invitation for manuscripts. 

IJv mid-April, 10? manuscripts arrived from teachers throughout Can- 
ada and the United States. These manuscripts were evaluated l)v Commit- 
tee members Ouida f:iapp, Norman Nathan, X'irginia Obrig, Clara 
Pedcrson, Samira Ratla Tallboy, and the cochainnenr In addition to the 
nianuscripts selected for publication, the Committee also selected brief 
sMtements culled from several others. I'hc w riters of these articles and 
statements reach in elementary and secondary- schools, colleges and uni- 
versities m three provirices and twent\*-tliree states. 

Since this year ends our three years as cochairmen of the NCTK Com- 
mittee !>!! (Classroom Practices, wv w ish to thank our (^mimittee memf)ers 
who. through their evaluations and judgments, made immeasurable con- 
tributions to these issues of Classroom I'ractices. W'e also wish to c[ive 
thanks to the N(M*K statf, who saw eacii volume through to completion 
in tune for each November converition. iMualK* we express our sincere 
appreciation to all our writers and readers, and we hope that vou en- 
joy the following pages of ri -vision, the twelfth issue of Classroom Prac- 
tices ui / t\?i /.'/;/.t( Enfil <L\ 

A.B. and H.H.S, 

vll 
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VISION AND RE-VISION ^j)^"^ 

Allen Berger 



l.»ist Dccoiiher a ninth grade student named Slwila came to share her 
Views with tudents and teaehcrs in one of niy undergraduate classes* 
When she w is in grade six she had conic to exchange Ideas with students 
and teachers in a similar undergraduate class* The ijuestions that people 
had asked of her when she was eleven years old were asked again when 
she u as fourteen* and the conditions for boch conversations were similar, 
with the exception, of ctuirse, of the passage of three years. 

During the conversations Sheila expressed her views on reading and 
writing poetry, hook reports and worklxjoks, spelling and vocabulary, 
pleasure reading and libraries, student teachers, learning and teaciiing. 
From mv own viewpoint it seems that reflecting upon the views of a stu- 
dent plavs a vital role in focusing and refocusing one's own vision and 
re-visitm. Let me share with you some excerpts from the two convcrsa- 
tituis with Sheila. 

Sm U.A: (iRADF SIX 

Shcih, n'ould \ f/u tell us your fccUuiiS about poetry? 

\ like ptJctrv because it's written in so many different ways — you can 
reallv put expression into it. If ycui were writing about snow you can 
w rite it aiul pronourice it very delicately and softly, but if you were writ- 
ing about a thunder cloud you could pu» on a verv loud and noisy ex- 
presMc»n. Hut in stories I've noticed thar sometimes tliey put ***nello 
there/ he saiti fast" or *'tlie person said fast." How would you know hc*s 

I wish to .K'k?i<»u k'ligc the f(Hi|)cr.iti<>n of the I.iinioiitont Aibcrta^ Public St hools 
uiui tt> express .ipprcci.uicMi to umlcr^^nuUhitc stuUctus Jennifer Hruce, Donna Man- 
vireek. l{j»h P.jpiiie.ni. ^'r.uiu.itc stihleiir P;u Johnson for help in preparing tlie 
two h.ilf-ht»iir voniposite siileot.ipes enritleii Shctla Talks about Rcadinii and sheila 
Talks ahnut EMwatirm. \ vt)p\ of either \iiieotapc niay be ol)raine(i free of cl argc 
fc)r eiiiK'.uinn.U purposes l)> seiuhn^ .» hl.ink h:ilf-inch \ iifcotape to the Autii<>-\' snal 
MeJia (Centre, I'niversity of An)erta» lAlucation (Centre, I'tlttionton, Alhcrta» (lanula. 
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going tu say it fast because they put it i}frvni\mis/ I don't sec lu>\\' they 
expect you to say it fast when they rdl you it*s fast at icrwards. So I like 
ptietry because it s not a story and it*s gi)t so many words that you can 
put expression in and it tells you at the l^eginning so you don*t get half 
uuy through the sentence and then reah/.e that you're supposed to be 
saying it fast. 

did you become interested in poetry? 

I was vci)' interested in Japanese tilings, and I hxd a grade two teacht r 
u ho was interested in Japanese things too» I like the Japanese typ; of 
u riting poetry, I think it\s called haiku, and she told nic of otl ?r type:^ 
of poetr\* that were sonietliing like it, and gradually I used to look for 
books on poetry to try to find if they had Japanese poetry in tlieni, bur 
soinctinies l\i conic across a nice one that wasn*t Japanese. This just 
sort of l)roadened niy interest not only in Japanese poctrw 

What kind of stories do you like? 

I haven> really got a favorite story. Some adventure stories I read I 
really don't like and sofne that I read — they're real f^oodf I mean I can't 
really pick a favorite story because, well, the way sonic authors write 
them, they can be yechhh, and the way some authors write they can be 
real good, 

Sheib, do you like to write stories or make reports? 

Well, I have trouble getting ideas. I sat there for a full language period 
— two language periods — just trying to get an idea; once 1 got an idea it 
was fun to write a story. Most of the time I don't like writing stories 
because I c.in*t really rtnd an idea very well and I don*t like picking ideas 
out of books because I'd know it wasn*t my idea, I didii*t have anything 
to do with it. So I like getting an idea of my own ami then writing 
stories; otiierw ise — no. it*s not so easy for me to write a story. 

Were you ask^d by your teacher to ?nake book reports? 

Book reports. Well, this year we didn't do book reports. Last year we 
used to have a contest to see who could have tlic best book report, and 
uhocver had WDuld wi'i ^(jinc little prize. I didn't really like tha: l)ecause 
the kids worked towards a pri/e and not for the satisfaction of having a 
good book report. Hut we do do book reports, ^\'c^•e reviewed book re- 
ports and things Hke this and studied how you set up a book report. 

Hoii do you like readini^? 

.\side from school it isirt that nice l)ecause all we d(j is workl)ooks. And 
the stories wc read aren*t that interesting. Other than that it's pretty nice. 

you have readitii^ i^roups? Do the fast readers f^o to^ethtr, the 
avcraj^e readers i^o toj^ether? 

\iK we never had that. Ma\'be if X'ou're so ijood a reader that's all 
right, but if there are readers w ho are better you eaii learn something 
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from tlicin. Wliemis if you jjniup thciti ytni aren't gi)iny to sec any better 
readers than \ ourself— aiul how are you going to be al>!e to kiu)\v what 
you are doing wrong? Vhe teacher tells you, suie, thac's fuie; but you 
wouldn't really l>c able to know on your own, and you couldn't pick up 
expressions. I think that's how I learned. Kathy used to read fables from 
a book and stulF like tliis and I used to pick up the way she expressed 
some of the things. And that's how I learned, really. When you'r; read- 
ing a book you don't skim through it, It's not ju^t reading — it's all full 
of expressions! 

You sMii something about \varkbooks. dui you tell we sowcthiHfi 7mrc 
ti'lMt yarn tdichcr does? 

W ell, I enjoyed our teacher very much because he could liven things 
up. Like in reading — sometimes we could go outside, and he'd let us draw 
while he read us a story. Sometimes he asked us things and let us draw 
pictures about the story afterwards. Once we had a stor)* on Rol)crt Ful- 
ton. Ho told us about it from wliat he knew, and we got many people's 
opinions on this. So he did make reAding enjoyable, unless it was work- 
books. 

\riMt is it about n'ork books that you don't likw Sheila? 

Well, we didn*t have anv freedom. We weren't really allowed discus- 
sions, and vou sat there and underlined what was right and what was 
wrong. TluTe's nothing in between. We just sat there doing exerciser. 
The same thing evcrvdaw 

IV as it stuff you already kncn'? 

Yes. Vou know, that's why I liked the discussions, because I learned 
i|Uite a few things I didn't know. Hut with the workbooks you just sat 
thea\ Sit do\en and do this! Simple, but who would like to sit there all 
afternoon, this is riirht, this is n-ronf^, this is riyM, this is ivron}^, over and 
over, and that s all? We jusr tried to find what's right and wrong; we 
didn^t try to find H'hy or anythinf^. \ le didn't seem to understand why we 
gt»t into an interesting conversation with our nciglibors. If he kiicw, he 
was!i> going to let us know. 

When ytui do workbook exercises, do you know what you will f^et 
out of them? 

Sometimes rhcre*s a little paragraph at the edge of the page, and I do 
what it sa\s. If we don*t understand, we go l)ack and do it again — and I 
guess that's learning. 

How \^ood arc you in speliinfr. Sheila? 

Spelling bees. I have to be dragged up, because I don*t like getting in 
front of everv body, and vour u hole team saN s, **SheiIa, Sheila, you spell 
this word! ^'ou have to spell this. Sheila!" On a spelling test — that's what 
I like, because people don't know the mistakes \'ou make — \'ou know 
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viKirscIt' must of the iiti>v— but getting* in inmt of people, it' ytiu go out 
on a duniii word. well, that son ui spoils your reputation, \ vlon*t like 
spellinir bees M \\\\ because you have to wait, auvl everythinir ilepends on 
\N hether you cart spell thai word, and if you can*t eveiybody s moaning, 
"Sheila. Shula. how could youl Why did you do this?" and stuff like 
ihis. That's i bit ridiculous! It*s tinl\' a spelling match. But it*s hard to 
think of it that way, , . . 
Do si)clli^}^ /ve.v hylfi you to Uwm to spell? 

I think !*d have lo take into consideration the person, Kor me I don*t 
think it really helps because I used to go out on some simple words* Some- 
times 1 go out on purpose just to have tlie relief of sitting down and being 
able to do niN" art and stulf. For some people it does help them learn, 
liur who wants everybody to kmrx you're a dumb speller? On a spelling 
test that's good* The teacher doesn't announce the marks» Vou can brood 
over u yourself witliout somel)ody '*aying. "Ha, you dumb speller!** Hut 
I guvss it does help people when they sit down and can go over the sp^'^- 
ing book and think of this word that they went out on. but I think that 
it's just going to get rhem lo dread spelling bees, because cvcrN*l)()dv 
knt)ws what a dumb speller they are. 1 don*t know whether it would help 
them learn; maybe for s(unc people, but for the majorit) I think thcv just 
sort of feel they*ll do their best. l)on*t know how much they learn, 

ShciLu iio you know ivhu the u^ord '"vocahNLiry"" nteans? 

\\'ell» I think \ our vocabularx consists of all the words you know and 
Use and you know the real meaning of. 

/ notice yon l.\ive quite a iiood voeahNhry. Did you nork at it? Try to 
U'Jrn neiv 'U'ords? 

Sometimes u hen Tni reading something, 1 like to pu//lc niy .\Ioin quite 
a h)t. 1 always love to try and Hnd a word that she doesn't know, and 1 
used to have competitions with my Dad to see who could get a word, a 
cra/y word, that nobody knew. 1 do try, if I come across a word that 
I don't kn(»\\ . 1 do try to find the meaning. 

Suppose you re.hl if neiL' nord, jud you have no dictionary around, hon' 
do you nunai^e to read it? 

I pronounce u and try to think of the words I've heard. Mavbe Tve 
pronounced it befi)re, but not the same way, and 1 think about it and I 
try to find a root \\(»rd, because sometimes 1 know the root word })ut 
dcui't knc)W' the rest of it, so I think about tlie root word, and I think 
about what it can mean. Or else 1 wait until mv Mom comes home, and 
if she's stumped 1 ask my Dad, and if he's stumped I ask the librarian. 

Dt) you helouir to the lihrary, and do you }ro to the children's library 
donnto-an? 

^'es. I've been -o the new |city| library and it\ (|uite a nice place. It's 
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very suit 4it' lavishly dccuratct!, W ry wWu, a ul tlw hUMghbiU'hoiul li- 
\mt\ \ 1 vMo'i M\y \x\ all iluii yiuul hut. wt^ll. ytni kium* ihv lihrariaitH 
thcrv .u I th^y know nuu aiul ilws *iv vjuitc fri»"uil\ » wheats in tlu 
library i vrc\ so many of tlwin ami \ so U\v n\at you cMx t really gci 
to ki\o\% \ iMir lil>rariai\, Anvl rlu' luM»ks, o many! Vtm do have a 

wider variety hut, to lue, \ou have ijiite a It)* trouble lookinjjf fur a 
specific hook. 

.S7v//»i. do s ou like to n\u{ {'omU'S? 

Yes. 

U7.\rf hind of amiii's do sou likwi^ 
IVanuis. 

Aoy other cn.fiic hffoks' in th'* haoksfoyc*f 

Oil. comic hofd's, I do like an and I look at the ways the iltus- 

iratiofvsare dnw .k and I do read some of them that are funny. My friends 
UMiallx read \rchie» sw that's the type of comic hook I get stuck with. 

Do \uur fitrcnts do j lot of n\idiosi homc'^ Do \ou have J lot oi 
hofths i?r hohie'f 

Nev quite a tVw, My whole fanuly likes to read, and Dad encourages 
us. 

///>:;■ oLuiy hooks licrk do sou n\hlf^ 

W elk that iie}>ends lu»u 1 feeh anc w hat hooks we've got around. Like 
ma\l)e 1 read quite a few ho(»ks a week, hur now.idaxs in the summer 
iu)iida\s m\ friends have .i ft»rt and 1 don't think I've read a l)ook \ ei 
orhtr fiian cnmics and snuV which tliey've got at the fort. lUit in whUer- 
time when there'> nothing to do I reail tjuite a few hooks, hut in the 
sumiuerti le wlieii 1 have quire A few activities I d(jn't read very many. 
I read ahout five hooks a week. 
U7.\7v did \on U\nn m n\ui? Did you Lwrn to n\ui heftov arMic onef" 
\ don't tlu!ik I c'.m rememl>er. Owx fanuly re.ul w h)r. Somt times I re- 
meniher that u hen we used tt) go to lied 1.1/ would read me some, After 
slie w. IS gone Id turn on the light .md look at the hook and try to idcntifx 
snme ot'tiie wj)rds that I could rememher. But I dtm't know realls' how 
mneh 1 le.irned t»efore 1 g<»i iiuo gr;\de one. .Nh^st kids hefore they go into 
urade one can reavi a few w )rds. huv I don't think imy child unless tiiey've 
t\ilh pr.K'ticeii at it knows anyrh-ng ahout reading; the\ may he ahte 
t«* ,-(»MouiKe Wi^r^i^. hut '.liev doii t kiiou ouich aht)ut reading. I don't 
tiunk I could re.ul things before 1 went into grade one. 
Did \ fiu i;" ^o kiodcrir.trtcn cLiss hc\ore you n'cnr into jirrjdc ooci* 
\\s i did. teacher read to us quite a few :imes and that might've 
helped. . . . 

ShciLu if you .\td the off f)fOf unit) n do yVi\thoi\^ }ou xiwited -with 
seh^fd nr M'lth Uwrnni)^. isithout oteuti^min^ u.uues or auuhiu^ like 



fh.u, U'/Aif 'li'ouU you Jo fo c \w^c thwjis ^f> tiMt voiuJ Uwu mi 
\\\ jnil up \\ sihiiul \u\M\{ uf \\\\ uwih 

W ell, 1 wish I cuuM litul twu t»r «|uitc a kw uwclwvs th.U ruullv 
i«nal icwhiny nul hiul a \cry wide inuivsr . . . uul l\l in to gci ikn: tu 
iv.K'h uu\ I tlunk rhcs M gvr huiViL but it I ctuiUl, »uul it ihcv were wWU 
in«i» i\l like ni try vio ihis^ 

SMI H.\: t«l<\IH MM 

//iJU' f\tJ (HWistoif to u'Wfc /).H7n» SLwiht^ 

\\s, \ haw. I hkc the J»i|>anesv srylc ut' puctrs . 

/.V //.\»/v if .\{hruil st\U' of (UH'tn or .v/uuv»i/ Aiahor sou'iv I'owc to 

Welt, I Ivitww if \\\ m\ innorance, hiu I dtuVr like poetry it its 
*iust lilank verse, tVei* verse that lu.st suvi ut' raiuUles un. 

N ^'s. viHK* luiiku. ! like haiku. 

U\n it J ti\ui\r iiij \ fiti th'uik thjt j^ut \ mt inti*>wstK\i Ui it'f 

I read a Iniok imIU\I l,ittl\: VUtm by Uuiucr (iudden. It was about a 
little Japanese UnlL about a dull Iuiuno. aiul in it ua% Miiue inuuion aliout 
haiku, ami 1 rcalU liked it. S(» \x\ siiniethiiu* that*s stuek with nie» 

Dti you hkc owrtuijiff* 

Nes. I like la!i»juaue arts a lt»t. 

U7\r^ pjrt iff rK\hitH\i do \oii Uhc Ihwtf' 

I like free readiuy. and iitanuiiar is nuerestiiuv, but siunetinies I get i!ic 
feeliuii that ( diiu't knou uhat Tiu takin|» ir fni\ I like pnetns. 
\\'l\it do \fin liti in a }\\}Jin\f Icssnn H'hntilt* 

Wc ha\c stiiiu'rhHUi" called Keadutii Pruyruus. rhat\ when ue dn phase 
slieets. I ' xw\ .1 bi)N and. ai-eni-ilino- tu \nur abilits , there's blue fur, ler's 
s.i\ , the luwest, then it ij^cs u\ pmk tn \elk»w tu rc\l nr whatever. I don't 
reiucniher the enlurs. W e have several hnnks about how to beeoiue a bet- 
ter reader aiul ^iiiif hke thai .uid ve do lessons in tliose— iiow to write 
ourhnes, essa\ s. and thini|s like "hat. And then there's various (Uher things 
w e lio, like free w rit-ng. 

II'/*.?/ da \ ththi' ahniit f.\tviif[i \fiinf{f<tcrs ;;v7/e ap i? stt^hfH.ny of .i 

W ell. \ oil test \ oiu' memory to see ho\s inueh sun have retaitted* \\ 
Ui\es thi reieher the idea of the t\ pe i'f books \i>u read, \l.t\lie he linds 
our a hit nior-' abonr \ 

,^ rhi< [^mui ui rnritcrttfOf prn/uofa/i^ Knjoufh'ttt of the hoithf^ 
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ahoui ;i Ihu.K I rcul, thci\ \ou a.m't luvc tu worry ahom p-iraj-niph 
sn.u.-inu -ilufs not h.u\i. but' n son ttt' detracts trtun it. 

U7.V// v«« ;.v»v /.'I'ri- //.'ni' .i.ii'-' somd>t)J\ jskrd um <.\b>*n> \*ork' 
hiiok'sAihi v/.M/ thought' u1 //vw. n'tmwlwr \d\u 

then'!' 

\ think I saul tlicv wdv LTUinnu itr v)iiicthinii'. 

Vottf mjiii compLunt .\b»nt \,(jrkluwks \^\ts tl\ft \on ih-vcf n'Mls l\ui 
tl\' ont^tiftuiiity tn '»nt \>h\ w'// ^ut the ri\>ht a/wu'i'/'. 

1 still think that, l hc\ arc very iin>viMnilatin^--unU'sH thv\ "iv a n»>vclt\ . 
lt"s rcalK Mtincthmii. ucttmir your vers own workbook. Uuv you c.m't 
t.ilk; \<iu just haw to plod thniuiih the *iucstions. ... 

W'ork'hfwh .j/v siiptwcJ to I.\k\' .r pjrth-nLn d'ill th' sou .irc .utpfuwJ 
to ih- rr.n-tu-iii\i. n \ou kth-.i- or tohi tlMt this iwtU'uhr (um v.j.v to 
Jk-.cIop this p.vtiriibr .<k'!lL th,if fud'i.' .i dHJi-n'ih'i'i' 

\ cs. It vvnuKi make a ditVeruwe. IM try to use that skill to play a kind 
of Icaminu ii.iiiic with iiusclt. and often wc an- ti)ld; for example, in 
S.1C1.1I studies, wc ni.u l.L-'told we're dLAL-loping skills to iio around the 
lit.r.irv. We're hardls'ever iust given soniethmy. except in math, and told 

to do It. 

U'h.it Jo \oii think of >7n7/<;/n hixs ntr^ 'f 
I foriiet wh.it a spellinir bee is. 

It'> ,i\-oniiHtiri»u ff,r sthlluiK »orJs fon\'iil\, >uiJ \"n'n' JiwiiutcJ ij 
\mi spell .1 -^orJ •.^•ri>ii[>. 

l iiex're .1 w.iste of time. You're onlv given one w..rd, and it you spell 
it ri<vht. then that's it. but let's s.u a pers..M iust ahead of sou got a word 
N nu\-ouldirt h.ive spelled. ;uul he did spell it correctls but you didn t 
even nntiev. \ ..u didn't even look at the l^urd. so y.ui missed it. 1 can 
think of better w.^^^ than spelling bees. . don't like competitions very 
much. 

W'h.u .vc <"hii.- hcrt^y \i.i\ <f' 

Miitu.il Nii.irmg. p.isNing tlie knoulevlgc on instead of trying to keep 
vmir knowledge to ynurselt. 
Hf'u do L'.ini nc\i. wordsi' 

We h.ive v..c,ib c.irds. We h.ue to tiiid so m.iny w..rds .1 week. You 
write down ,1 sentence. N oii li.ive v..cab cards— little index c.irds—.ind 
vou just write duun the w-.rd .uui the sentence von fuiiiul it m. then the 
meanin«;. I hen v..u loo!: it up in the »lictinn.iry. W e have u> do that jusc 
the w.u the c.irds .ire d.ine m the libr.irv. 

Ynultk',- rc.hltim, V>r /'/cJW/A'. C.ui ) on jinthtn^ ,\h»iit tl\u? fust 
/.v;v Hiiu h tiitK- shniiii K- ypcin mi skills- ,uhi h"-^ you i^ct chihin-n 

to rcj i ]"r citjo} Oh-iit'C 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ming tur enjoy mciu. I think, start, .u a \xi\ earU aye. It children 
nonce that thur parcms have an cxtcn.sivc Hhrarv. thvn\lif\' consider 
there's MHiicthmy to hu.iks. Ih.uever. it" they've never been anmnd a h- 
hrar\. and their parents don't have nian> houU. tlieir reading class is just 
another one of their snhjects. and that certainly won't give them anv in- 
centive lor readiny lor enio\ineiu-. 

ShdU, NSi' iUt you of tl\- lH>t;u-\ > 

I'nt scared of libraries. I paid a threeHlollar lii)rarv tine once, and that 
just sort of did it. Hesides, a library isn't reallv that iiapp\ a place. W hen 
you yo there, it's usually crowded. l'ver\one there is doiivj a'^siynihents, 
so the atinosplu're isn't exactly "I've just cnie down to lo.'k for !)()olv. 
I like liouks. I like to read"; it's usually "I've got this assijinnient I 'mvc 
to turn out on Monday, and it's Sunday." Hut' I do go. I'Ve gone down 
once or tuice and went around and looked at the book.s. frcally like 
that. I think our jcityl library has ipiite a few activities, like recitals, and 
tpiite a few times they have trios, and they have a children's club. 

loll tPh urioiu\i soffh-thiHiT jhom n-.uiri'uir lu Iw .t \i\'iU\i:u\ih\i iKrson. 
i)<h'y scbnol iiitcri,-n' with t/.\u, or docs n school hclf) ;dth that}' 

School interferes with that. It's hard for ne to pa\' attcnti.m when I'm 
not interested. That's one fhintr I have to for.-e myself to do, and in quite 
a few of my subjects my span of attention is mite short, and most of the 
things I do in school I'm not really interested in. I'd like to learn ahtnir 
artists and dancers. I'd like to go to a school of technolog\'; I guess that's 
where I d actually like to go so that I could tike an apial amount of 
dancing, painting, poetry—free subjects like thai. But it seem, like in 
scluM.I things like music aren't considered on the same basis as math. 1 
can uiulerstand that probably they aren't because, well, to get a job vou 
don't need to be an artist unless you are going to l)e an artist, but I'd 
like to take more, and I don't get it really. f.et's\ake art. I'd like to studv 
the histiiiA <.f some of the artists of the Renaissance and the ditfereiit 
forms of paintimr ,„ui cver\ thing. I)ut most of the students would think 
It was boring. ai.J the teaclier reall\ has to consider interests; he doesn't 
reall\ like to know that his class is bored and so he's not going to yo into 
depth for a couple of ^fuilents. 

Ill jin of your courses ,irc yon ,illo-u\\i to pich sfUhihiiia; \nu arc 
interested in and do a fnojcct'f Can you i^o ahead on your orcn at aU> 

ViN. in one subject caller. Project Period we're allowed to pick sonu- 
thing (if our own interest. We have to write a proposal. Some kids have 
been helping as Candy Stripers and :,ome gv.ys are taking movies of the 
hbrar\ . and I worked with a hoy in scctmd graile and tried to teach him 
reading. Interesting tilings like that I really 'enjoy. I had to write a loy 
book of what I'd d>ine with this little boy', and it's reallv interestinir. So 
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that's (»nc sulijcct uhcrc s ou'rt* allowed a lot of freedom, 
Hfm ;;vi///c/ \(ju like t(} he [^rjiicJi^ 

l'\\\ivt isijuitt .1 biii p.iri of it. ... I wiaild just like to he tested on how 
niiieh 1 renieinhered. 1 woiiKl iiisr hke to learn thinirs. Like if V\\\ really 
interested in soinethiiiir I utin't ftjrget it. And so htnig graded varies 
with the teachers. I don't really worry about iny grades; I rarely ever 
look at them. M\ mother doesn't either, so grades are no l)ig deal. 

\yi\!t .hivu'c \^'ouLi \oii x/;v t(f these people "a/.w /.v;v their fiiial exavis 
Next -urekf" 

Study, i)e mee Ui your teacher. 

I)f) \nn h.ree student teachers ut \oitr school, and do \ou think they 
cjn do these thin^is \ nu just manionedr' 

Ves, we do h.ive student teachers. W'h.it things? 

I. the icheit \ou spifkc about cofHntu/iicatiufi liuth the students. 

We get student teachers every year, and it's really difHeult for them 
because the\ 're still gro[)ing around wondering how to do it, and tr\*ing 
thinus out, and the\ aren't re.dl\ sxiven cmoulWi time — once the 've found 
It, the\ don't have enough tune. Teaching is realU an individual thing 
ti»o. rhe\ know the student* the\" know how to communicate, but there 
are different w.i\s and different students, and student teachers onlv have 
tune to try out a few ideas, get the feel of the classroom situation, learn 
w h.it they will h.ive t(» do to disci[)line a class. Most of the student teach- 
ers reall\ w.uu t«» l>e liked a lot aiul they tell \ tiu that the first dav. 

/.V tl\it i^ood (tr Ihid'f 

Well, it all de[K'nus on how tiic\- come on. I would probablv feel 
that w.u mvself, but I'm taking it from an iinc(»mpassionate student's 
View; there's this lad\ up there and she is sa\ int^ thiuLTs hke I want to !)c 
\ our friend--I kfiow I m.n l)e sounding mean |jut that's the wa\* it 
happens, th.u's the w.iy it conies on. I always think to nnself, she's 
tr\ mg. . . . 

W hat adiice icould \ on \^ive to student teachersi" Shoidd they come on 
ytrof/irerr' Sl'fudd they tr\ not >o hard to he lihed'f 

We've had a student teacher \\\ m.ith, a student teacher in science, a 
student teacher in language, and we've also h.ul substitute teachers, I 
don't know if substitute teachers :irc a lot different from student teachers. 
It's (jood jf the\ come on not strong but interested* and if the\" know 
w Iiat the\ *re talking al)out and if tliev're well prepared and the\*'re nor 
w isln -w .islu , W e had une substitute teacher w ho told us to read aloud, 
one at a time, fn»m our books, bu^ lie s.iivl, "I'm not g'»ing to ask anvbodv. 

|Ust pick a time ti» start and stop reading x'ourselves." This reallv 
made the class listen, the\ were listening for the break when the\' could 
come in, but tlie\ were still listcmnu t<» w hat the\ were rcaviiim — it wasn't 
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iloiiiii ill <»nc cMf ;Hui nut the other, Thcv were lookinir ti> see who was 
ifoinif to re.ui aiul tliev w ere lt)okin<r at tlie pages, and they weren't fool- 
wv^ art)i!nvi bccai^e thc\ were curinus. 

V/ w>// Jo jHythina you nwitcJ to /;/jAv the school the ivrv 

hcst pLu'c for Icannn^r that sou could, n'hat would you do? 

I nuke sure that ever\ single teacher that was there knew what 

thev were talkin<i abi)ut» enuki eonuuunicate to kids* and wanted to. 
That is about the main thing that I wmild do. 
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StNiicNti Uivohwl if/ 
iiiJiviJnMizvii n\u{iu{i pruj^raw 
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Lvii^iu\^c arts curriculniH as xi-cll. 

r.li:af\ fh (io}/:alcz fL\u'hcs at 
A^'tfu EU'iHK'Utary SchooL Ciar\\ 
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A MOTIVATIONAL 
SIXTH GRADE 
READING PROGRAM 

Elizabeth Gonzalez 



Students* rc-nuirks such ;is ^Kcadiiig is a l)()rc;* ''Hunks turn nic off," and 
*1 never read'* made nie turn to an individuali/cd reading approach at the 
f)eginning of the current school year. The sixth graders with whom 1 was 
to"work"were from a predominantly white middle class neighborhood. 
The rcadinir irroup was comprised of twenty-one students, and all were 
considered to be **good" readers. 

The first two weeks of class were spent testing and discussing the new 
reading program. During these sessions we talked about books the stu- 
dents had read, their reading interests, hobbies, and favorite subjects. My 
overall goals were that the students would improve their reading, enjoy 
a wide varietv of literature. l)e able to investigate areas of their own in- 
terest, beconie responsible for their own learning, and most important, 
that thcN- wtnild read, read, read. Procedures were set up for sciieduling 
individual confereiK-cs, and methods were deinonstratcd for recording in- 
dividual progress. 

Tlie tirst ""tormar' reading lessons were comparatively traditional, in 
that readmtj assignments were taken from a basic reader and study exer- 
cises wcrc^lssigned. lUit these activities tnade availal)Ie precious time 
which utmid be crucial to the success of the program. Three important^ 
tasks were accMmplishcd. 

l-"irst, 1 was able to zero m (»n individu.d strengtlis and weaknesses, 
likes and J.ishkes. Tinie was spent cnnstructing individual reading profile 
cardN, individual conference reports, and ituiividual r.cord sheds, the 
last tn be Used by the students to rec(»rd their own j)rogrcss. 

Second, 1 was able to gather a wide range of reading materials which 
WMuKi provide rich environment. I'.ncyclop'.dias, atlases, dictionaries, 
thesauruses, and magazines ( 7 /;;;t'. W-.'Siirch, Wuional (icn\rral)bic) 
w ere tnade available m the classro(»in and school librar\ . 1 rade books 
were readilv available from the scIkx^I's material center and from the pub- 
he library, which scluduled a library trailer twice a month at the school. 
Also .iv.iilable uere hundreds f)f paper^Mcks that had been accumulated 
fn»m private sj)urccs and Scholastic Monk Service Clubs, (ihildreirs inter- 
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csts and rc;uling levels were the criteria used in selecting hooks for the 
cl.issrunin et>lleetion» 

Third, te.ichifig .iiui diau!u>srie materials were cnlleeted from a variety 
nf stuuve.s, and a Miggestinn box tor various activities was placed in the 
classrooiu. 

Students heiian selecting hooks from rlie classroom or lihrarv for their 
reading as.signment.s, I set up a reading unit on i)iographies since several 
students had shown an interest in them. After a group introduction to tlic 
hiograpiu , each student set out to se'ect one of his choice. Students and 
1 met for nuhvidiial and group discus.sions regularly. At dmcs wc formed 
.small discussion gr(»ups for sharing hooks and ideas. 

Sometlung unforeseen t)Ccurred, Not only were the students involved 
in chousing their own reading, hut tiiev were desitfning their own lan- 
guage arts eurriculum. After reading a hiography of .\lark 1'wain, two 
girls involved the rest of the group in 77.V Adveuturcs of Tow Satvyer 
Students ih.scussed the characterization of Tom and Huck, tlien went on 
to ctnnpare tiiem with Imus of today. 1 he girls created an original script 
of their favorite episode and presented it to several sixth grade classes, 
I\\o otiier girls, after reading Invmciblc Louisa and Ltttk Worneu, wrote 
a script and later c(»mpjled a vocahulary list in tlie form of an analogy 
exercise which was I'lsed hv the entire group. 

Some studentN m.ide comparisons of hi{)graphies written hy ditTerent 
people. One hoy. for iivst.uice, compared two hi{)graphics of Cra/y Horse, 
foimd diseref)ancies. .md l.uinched his own research. Using several sources, 
inc luding a Sioux desceiulant. he drew his own conclusions and presented 
a report to the group, lie is now investigating the circumstances tliat led 
to i!te recent Indian uprising at Wounded Knee. South Dakota. Other 
students, worlsing together, compared rhe biographies of Ahrahani Lin- 
coln written hv (.'.irl Sandhiirg and Sterling North. 

\fter re.idiuii a hiogr.ipliv of Jules X'erne and his hook Tn'CHty Thou- 
>And Li'tt'^ius i fhicr rl.v .SV./. a snideru w rote and presented vo the class a 
deligluhil seieiKc tictioti sturw complete with illustrations. The biog- 
raplu t»f I.augston Hughes uncovered feelings in a would-he poetess; 
iK-r activities had a np[>ling effect and several (»ther students hcgan writing 
poetr\ . W e r.ow h.ive a Poet's and Author's (iorner. 

lilo^nphle^ [irompted other activities. One student, after reading l^ro- 
tilc^ in (.'fjifij'^c, lisrened to the score of ('.twclot. Reading 77.v Stary of 
Ki}f'^ Ar.hur .uid His Knrj^hts n.iturallx followed. As a result of reading 
.il)our (ilar.i r>.irt<.'r\ the origins of the Womeirs Liberation movement 
w ^ re pursued. \ sportsiumded voungster researched hockey after read- 
ing ibont a hoekex f^bver. and Helen Keller's biography spawned an 
inrerest in w riting liraille. 
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The pnjgniin li.is hccit in opcnition ft»r three luontlis; scvcimI students 
have shown lis their scleetiniis .nul behaviors that they are respDiisihle 
ri»r t!u-ir u'Aii ^MniiiMT. several have shi»\\n a keen interest in seleetintj 
their awn r^.t materials and pursuing vheir awn interests, and several 
arc tiitalK tre leir seleetiuiis, 

'I'he proirrani is not a j)anaeea tor teaehing reailing. There are many 
problems: aeeurate reeoril keeping is rime et)nsunnng, planning is done in 
the uee hours, and tnuch nu)re time is needed for inilividual conferences. 
Some students need more guidance than others, but as the\' become more 
secure in ileveh^ping their own sense ot responsibility, they will be moti- 
vated to become totalK' involved. 

I'he rewards arc great and the future kjoks promising. Observing a 
}>reviuusly uninterested child initiate his ow n learning situations, watching 
iinn learn how to learn, sharing lus L-nthusiasin as he reads a favorite 
passnye — the.^e more than Ci)mpenNate h)r the extra h«)urs devoted to 
planning aful preparatu)n. 



/J//>/c \l. Uc\?r-(>///i, BILINGUAL 

Ir scenis most advisable to teach Northern adult Indians literacy skills 
ui tlu ir native language u hefi the\ first enter seliool. ( loiu urrently, they 
shtiuld also be taught oral [)rofieiene\ skills in f'liylish. Once they have 
became literate in the vernacular and thienr in spt^ken I'.nghsli, they 
sh(»uhl then be taught to read and write I'.ngliNh. When the students 
mastL-r literac\ skills in bnrh English ind their mother tongue, theoreti- 
calls tl)e etiipliasis in the curriculum loiild be put on either <ine of the 
languages. 

Oik- niiLfht object tliat the bilingual education pn»cess is lung and costlv. 
It sliould be pninted luit. however, that the bilingual cilucation mtjdel 
i^iveN the Indian students better chances to succe-ed in school; moreover, 
the selt-imau'c or the Indians will be restored throuuh a recoirnitioii <»l 
the lamjuaLTe and culture of their ancestors. 1 his positive self-imaue, as 
well .is literacs in t!ie n.itive language, can onl\ help to increase the 
auroniiiiu <»f" tlie hulian conimunities which, m turn, wilt create a more 
harninnious iiite<jratii »n of* the bulian minorities into the lari^er (Canadian 
ct »nte\t. 



cnviromncnt nith J UiJc r.v/!k^c 
of .iltcrf/^uiir .ictivitU's ^Ulon'cJ 
studditi to fi/hl their </;;7/ 
inJiviJuM Icirlf of 
.ii'cnntpli\hou nt. ElUn iioii: .luA 
l,'hfi.<to()hi'r l)oi(\ihcrt\ tc.u'h m 

Si'ho(,L \l\'s't li rook fid X 
Mjss*u'l:tisctt.\\ 



CHANGING 
THE APPROACH 

Ellen Gow and 
Chri$topher B. Dougherty 



When cl.isscN hcjj.in Li^r f.ill, it hjoUcd liUc an educational "sure thing." 
Our class si/cs were iiunnal; the home ami conuuunity ciivin)iiineiu,s 
were, tor the iiu^st part, pleasant. Our .students seemed bright and able. 
V.AcU teacher in this deparrme!itah/ed grade Hve and six system taught 
lii.s or her n specialrx . Out of six periods per daw one was *'et aside for 
pluming and preparation. The statV was not bogged down with pohce 
di-iies. I'ach sectuMi of grades five and six wis a homogeneous group. It 
all seemed ideal. 

Hv early February, we were pulling our hair out in chunks. 

M.my pniblems were str.iining our resolve — the boredom that came 
from repeating the same subject all day long and the difficulty of working 
in a lump of rinie with the "bright srudents," then having to alter that 
approach t<» teach the "slower learner^/' \\*e felt that we weren't reach- 
ing enough of uur students in each forrv-tive-minute segment. Long range 
lessons h.ul to be ended t(»o ni.utv tunes at crucial points because the class 
tune had run our. 

W ithout »eali/ing it. we i)ad moved toward a change all along. In an 
elTort to breatlie life into the reading pr(»gram. we had spent most of the 
cl.iss iiiiMKA on paperback Imm»1<s for a sm.ill but growing hbrar\' corner. 
Students pi)sscssHtg at least basie skills were lured into reading their own 
bunks during class time. Reporting was simplified and replaced with a 
short personal coiifer'-nce. with testing ii.immi/ed. \\*e were attempting 
to cstablisli .1 means of success for each child, to create a s\ stem w here 
each studeiu could work inde}>eiuierul\-. \\*e were looking for motivation 
and interest; we wanted an atniospl-LTc that would instill student self- 
direction aiul reNpoiisibilitx . Our classrooms w ere adjacent and connected 
b\ a heretofore ur.used door, and w e decided to combine cl.isses, wiili th.e 
tifth and si\tli gr.iders in the s.i:ne rooms. 

WV decided ft) implement .1 Ciintr.ict method that had been used the 
\ ear before, r'ach Mond.u the kids were given a choice sheer and a blank 
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OPENING CLASSROOMS AND INDIVIDUALIZING ACTiVITIES 



omrrac't. They chose the work that thcv would do during rhc coming 
week and signed their names to the contract. 'I'hese choices were supple- 
inentv'd uirh ni.uul:it»)rv speHing uork. niand:U(»r\ re.iding, .md the option 
for extra crevlit (those two words arc worth a niilhon to those kids with 
less than average motivation). 

One section of the choice sheet dealt specifically with reading, either 
free reading from the class hhrary or stories from basal reailers. With 
these, phis the later advlition of maga/ines and newspapers, each child ac- 
compHshed a certain amount of reavling each week, and this was checked 
during the class time. The sect)nd section dealt specifically with laiglish. 
I he mandatorv spelling work ci)!ncided with crossword puzzles, sylla{)i- 
cation, use of words in sentences, hidden words, and practice in writing 
each word correctK . Also included were ideas for creative writing such 
as started stories, news reporting, p«)ctry, technical English work, and 
personal interviews. The final part was a language arts hodgepodge which 
included collages, dioramas, puppet shows, pantomime, short plays, and 
an assortment of other high-interest choices. 

Hefore long, our rooms were divided into a library area, an individual 
area w here students could read and do research or work at the tape re- 
corders and headsets, and an activitx* area for gnutp work, television view- 
ing, tilmstrips and slides, proiects, and more verbal activities. 

Our first actual w eek w as a horn)r. W'e went home ever\ day suffering 
from sore throats, lieailaches. and varving degrees of exiiaiistion. CJradual- 
ly, suggestions made by students were imp'i'Uiented and clearly under- 
stood values were enforced. liv the second week, even w ith 3 o'clock 
exhaustion, we w ere cnjoving itl 

The children who were able to function well before the change con- 
tinned to function well. The real surprise, however, were the students 
w ho seldom were successful: thev were finding their own levels of ac- 
complishment, lirighter students were helping the slower students. S(une 
w h(» never said a w ord were actuallv heard to laugh during their wt)rk. 
The person who had previously climbed the walls because he had finished 
his work long before the others was able to play chf.'ss or checkers during 
his free time. For the firsi time students actually asked if they could stay 
in and w »rk and cvvn pleaded to take books home. 

We supplemented the I'nglish dunces by starting a poetry worksfiop, 
which lasted tor two weeks with eight to ten students from each grade 
five section. \\*e were able to study manv aspects (»f poetrv — haiku, 
limericks, free verse, and some of the tcchnicalitits as well. We ah-o 
started a maga/ine and news bn)adcast program. 

Hut. more importantU , w h.it w e also st.trtcd w as a grow ing relation- 
ship with the \oungsL;.Ts. I hose '.sith problems began to talk privately. 



CHANGING THE APPROACH 
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W'c had time U) listen to ;i child with a joke; wc had time to settle argu- 
ments .nul help uith real learning pn)l)lems. Some days are still a disaster 
.md there MX- still [^rnhleins. 15\ and l.nge, however* we iind the children 
.ire le.irmntf .nul enjcniny; onr st.iv in our combined classes, 



} ;v/////4 .viii INDiVlOUALiZING 

Shcih l-itziicnU. ,5 jggvg,{ DONE 

(J.issn)om teachers who hec(»nje mvolved in individualized learning 
programs, npcn cl.i>.srooni technupies, or any program with a child- 
cenicrcii ilcMgi^ Iwnw full uell tliat certain demands are made on the 
teaclkr that arc nnt a part nt the tcaclung task where more traditional 
methods are einp!(i\ cd. This holds true in the univer>»it\ classroom as well. 

Pn>ksM»rN recntrtu/e that students, even ar the uiiiVersitv Icveh have 
didVrenr c«»mpe:encies. espeneiK'e h.ickgnuinds, and needs. 'rhe\* recog- 
•it/c tliat lectures .md esannn.itions al(»ne caiuiot provide the information 
aiul e\[)cric'nce sruvlents neeil m prepare them for teaching even though 
lectures and exams c.in he vi.ii)le learmng experiences if well-designed. 

St»me ver\ Immc decisions .ihour the scope and sei|uence of content 
ntFered during rhe cnursc luve to he in.ule. Presentation of the more 
the 'refical iiif«irm.irinn uuist he c.irefiilK pl.mned. The etTort to create 
a hil.ince hetueen theor\ .mu practice, between the need for \ fund of 
kn«»u ledge t>r a m<)re basic pr.ictic.il overview of realistic situations, 
means rli.ii r!ic prnrcsM>r must reexamine his methods and materials 
coiisranrlv . 



.irt' not enjoy Mc living 
environments for n/ost students 
or teachers, \l\i\s for m^xkinsi 
the etjssrooni j more lively, 
personal pLiee are snsij^esteJ here 
h\ Roberta I). Riley, assistant 
proiessor of f-lnj^lish and educa- 
tion, I'alparaiso University , and 
l\U\iene (.\ Schafjer, Temple 
University, 



REVISION ON SITE: 

A ROOM 

OF ONE'S OWN 

Roberta D. Riley and 
Eugene C. Schaffer 



Kcw f.uu.isics arc nu)rc ciijovahlc th.in drc.uning about the house you 
arc gnitig to \ni\\\\ or inusini; about the apartment that you will furnish, 
I hc selection of a chair — sa\- a ijrccn velvet bean bag for the living rotmi 
— offers a chance to make your inner life visible ft)r friends and visitors. 
(Contrast this involvement, sensitivits", and intentional selection with many 
classrooms vou have seen, If \"our experiences are similar to ours, the 
monotone walls, thirt\ -()dd pieces of crippled furniture, and /*mop and 
glo" flo()rs are barely inviting. The ideas we would like to share are 
tentative and ma\" suggest wavs for making your c'assn)om your own. 
Most of these suggestions have been tried in classnxuns. and the practical 
nature of the suggestions we hope will encourage you to lijok at the 
eiivininment \"ou and vour students share, 

Hatktith Coach. These couches are an inexpensive recycling of tlie old 
bathtub with legs. Hlurnbing suppliers, junkyards, and houses marked for 
deninlition often \ icld old bathtubs that can be converted into humorous 
and inviting reading couches with the aid of brightly c()lored throw- 
pillows. Put the tub near painted orange-crate bookcases and till it three- 
fuurrhs full with throw pillows, The tubs are surprisingly c()nifortable 
anvl ver\ secure. 

Uantmock\ Make \"our own hammock. to Make YonrOnn Ham- 
woch and Lie in It b\" Dcnison Aniirew s is an excellent guide. 1 lammocks 
liave rh.c advantage <»f easy pur-up and take-down for changes of activi- 
ties. Hang the hammocks in corners of rooms, between sturdy botjkcases, 
or in cloak rooms. Strong hooks can be anchored in the wall for safe 
hangmg. 

/•V//// (.hairs. IUi\ ten puunds of pilhiw stuffing and pour it inside a 
colorful sheet aff r vou have sc»vn up the sides. \\ hen the srurting is in 
place, stitch the sheet chjseil, forming an enormous pillow . This pillow- 
can be shaped into a chair. lounger, or marrress l)y .iny child. Some i)ther 
ver\ ea-sv chairs can be created from unusual items, (iushioned chimney 
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ReViSiON ON SiTg. A ROOM OF ONi: 5 OWN 9 

tlucs make tine tuDtstudU tir scats* Tree snimps can be a natural selling 
tor sittiiv4\ and ear ;iiKi rrt>lle\ scats add character U\ a ruonu 

< >/i/ { ttrnitiuw {)\\ an i)ld ur *A 12 rny la\ om a livniij nnun ut' over- 
stuffed chairs^ lamps* and tal)lcs. Make it a Ci»mtnrtabie place it) read — 
like luuue. It" \ nu*re teachinir literature by historical periods, furniture 
a[>propriate t(» the rime can involve students in imaijining the era* 

77.V lU^tfhhnp, Set up a seen »n of the nnm\ with a bookshop atmo- 
spiiere- -chess tables and a w idc variety of hooks—and give it a clever 
title: Second I land Uuu>» HardiU l\ed Books, The li(Jt»kic» or I hc 
Ii<)ok Rack. Ask used and rare-l)oi>k dealers to coiiu ri. talk about the 
book buMiiess. Writers could read aloud and share their craft in this 
atin.isphere. This corner is a perfect sput tor classroom games and small 

griHip disCUsMolls. 

i'cMiitori isn't the t)ni\ advantaQc tn be gained 1)\ alterin«r the environ- 
menr. Privacy is nftcn left inn of classrot»ms. The suggestions listed below 
rctUct v\a\s to increase privac\ . 

/'//V i /unu-!^. Dr.nnagc and sew er pifK's are ditficult to t)btain» but it 
\«»u can procure oik\ place a mattress anil a light bulb inside and \()U 
iiave an en\iri>nmcnt reruniscent reading under the bed Covers with 
a tlashhght. 

/'///> l\iits, 1 his is a place for imagination and sc'lusinn Small groups 
can write pla\ s }dan surprises for the class. 

VhistiK Drnp (.hfths. liangiiig [elastic curtains f.'om t!ic ci iling around a 
ci»rncr at a mom can make a small group private and ■noniatc* 

( jrdhnjrA ( tni^itnu'iinn. Scimc soantjer stiuienis deliiiht in InuldiUL' 
hiiiiMN fi»r their wj>rk area, (.astles ami torts nia*ie frnm mailing tubes, re- 
friuerafi»r hi)\Ls» j>r pl\ wood are free standing j'tructi res for the student 
w hn ncfds rc) get i\\a\ fmm the bus\ class. 

\\ hat can \t>u du tt» enhance \our classrnnm- I he examples cited are 
a partial ^ekctitm trc»in scluuiU we have sten. Ideas arc .tVailal)le in firni- 
rurc mag.i/iue^. do ir-\ uursch Imnks. and \ (>ur <>wn Ikmuc. 1 here \\x.: 
mam mmih.\s tcj tap. Two e\ce!lenr guides are \f*m.hiic I'urntturc and 
lurmnirc Ynu {.^n \u\\\\ b\ James I1liuu-sv,\ and \ ictor PapaneK. 

Ik'>idcs hein<j tun and retrcNhniij, dccnratinu a classrnnm nia\ have 
ulhtT benelicial etfccts. Students ma\ see schools liitfcreiuU as a result. 
\n\;et\ ab'nj: liaming and achievement ina\ be reduced. School tasks, 
tliiiMiLih aN^«»<. ..itmn with a liVcK place* luiv bccoiuv more enjn\al)le. 
I nialK* btjrh teachers and learners have the opp(»rtunit\ e\}>aiul their 
pcrcrprii>n ut w liar makes up furniture. 

()lleriMg .iltcrnatuc eiuiruimujus tn \(nir stiklents can be just a start, 
(ove them })!aces to be C(»nnor:abk\ private* and secure and, in time* 
!k!p tikni ,kA^!n;i rlieir t.wn h\ing spacf. IJhiej^rmts. nieasurcUients, or- 



ij.ini^'iiui lu.ut'ri.ils, .iiu! aitviuiun to dctiUU will pmvulc learning c\pcri« 
cncv'» tor thvin .is ;is ^jivc \ sense ol' .iccnntptislunmi in dcvdupiny 
tlu'ir nwn runiu. Sit IkicK .uui auoKc \nur snuUius m msnnur piv^'w i»f 
the school. 



/r;> i PERSONALIZING 

r/rii///M /WWiv/.v//r YHE CLASSROOM 

Univcrstfs 

Shaping sp.Kc ... at least \\\ the classrootn \s e enuUl deteniiine not to 
cru\N d ourselves. Students eoukl exercise constructive control over llwir 
envu'onnu'iU. hence over themselves and Iu.av they learn. And even a spirit" 
tif class couiMiuiUtN might evolve. . . , I uas excited, hut would the stu« 
deius he- If oiily the room wereirr so sterile. It' only it belonged nu»re 
nhviousU to the students. 

Prnceevlmt; (Ml the s nu-can't-telU'enu \ ou-gotra show -'em theory, I de- 
ciiied to spend the next weekeiul hum.ini/ing that room. .Xccorilinglx I 
suheiied the services of several students from my classes atul of the art 
teacher. 1 he room began t(» till wit!) mobiles, paper flowers, driftWiuui, 
and shells, liulletin bo.irds biusted bright borders white colorfully em- 
brnulered burlap curtained the first section t)f gl.iss panels that looked 
im<t the h.ill. KinalU. sealed cartcMis (»f Punch '\ (irow flower seeds were 
i>l.i'vd nil wind«)W ledjjes, ahtnu ^^ith one carton (»f C(»leus alreadv dis- 
pl.ixmg their red* \ellou- and green. When we fimsheii our work that 
Saiu»*ii,i\ afternoon, we left the romii in that inviting stage of being 
"almnsr transformed." Ilopefully on \loiula\ the students would be 
intrigued b\ what the\ saw .uul would ioin m to comi)lete the transforma- 
tiiiii. 

The spiiiu.meous enthusiasm of the students w.is even gre.iter than 1 
liui dared .intieipate. ^\ e nnt ">nl\ diseusscd was s to m.ike the room more 
attr.icTive l)ur ue alsu diseusscd bnu the room might reflect student in- 
terests and even h^w n mitjht reflect th.it this was an l'.ni»lish class. Mere 
arc some of the ideas we inc<U'p«»rated 

1. 1 en.irmius in j.irs. nrigami, .uul m.icr.une brought reipiesrs for dem- 
onstratmn sprcehes and process papers. I'ventualls we [M>stetl a list 
thini'S students w .mted i(» know Imu to w Inch in turn pronipied more 
prui»'rrs, 

J. ( )iu' n\ nur twci bulletin biiards fneused on spt'ei.il mterests (»f the 
studenrs. I"ver\ week two or rhrte students ehnsc .i t<»pic such as students 

ul c students and fomls, students .uul fashion, or stUiU-nis and hair 
sp U^. 1 lie\ gathered iiUorm.ilion frmn tluir fellow students which the\ 



P6RS0NAII2»N0 THE tUSSaoOM " 

aispl.»> cU oti the hulk'tiii hoard in cuinbitutions uf plu>t«»grii|>hs, skctvUws 
pvtctns, sh<»rt stories, cssas s or collages. 

V "I'he secoiul liullcfin lioard evet«U;illy cv.tlvcil iiuo w kitul ot' weekly 
newspaper. Students signed up to c*»vcr sp»*rts events or to report m 
club activities. Our class selected a tcichcr «jJ the week, and a student 
w ould siitn up to interview that teacher and post the story on the bulletin 
board. Siinilarly, any ot «mr students winning honors were "written up 
t<»r the board." 

4. A small table in the corner if the room inadvertentis became the 
restinn pLice of varit.us „dds and ends discarded after demonstration 
speeches old pictures taken fn.ni bulletin hoards, itenis in need ot repair. 
One of the students, having just read " The Dump Oround" by Wallace 
Stegner. decided that this t.ible held a rich source for composition ideas. 
Dubbing his discnverv "Table Topics," he set ahovit deliberately collect- 
lUM tuid\irticles and crow ding them onto the table. Sometimes he paired 
items; at other tunes he worked w ith a haphazard arrangement. He not 
only produttd several short stories and a poeni inspired by his Tal)lc 
Topics luit he intrigued others ilso. p.irticularl\- the artists in the class. 

With a few simple modiHcarions in our classroom, students had learned 
that thev could m.mipulate space for desired effects, that thc\- could 
project their interests tangibly ii^ an environment. .\s a result, class dis- 
cussitins were livelier and compositions were no longer voiceless. But 
even more important, at le.ist in our cl.iss w e no longer felt victimized by 
a stark, sterile, hostile environment. 



l\7tru-u \t. KriclH-L INNOVATING 
S,-th}fnuicni:U wcnun SchooL ADDITIONAL WORK SPACE 

.\b>re than a \ ear ago. I requested and drew vip plans for an enlarge- 
ment ot niv cla>sro..m\o utili/e an empt\- corridor outside niy room. Be- 
cmse of tire laws, no furniture was all(»v.cd m tlie halls of any school. It 
seemed a shame to waste such beautiful space wiieii I was in my own wing 
of the school, since n.. one else used the ? bv IV i \ds. corridor. Because 
the uall of m\ classroom was a structural one. it could not be l)rokcn 
open; instead, the door was removed from ni\ room and an entire new 
wall uas erected at tlie end of tlie hall where my wing hv^m. My old 
door was inserted in the neu uall. Thi>. tlun. complied with Hre laws, be- 
cause now the corridor became part of my classroom, and 1 cmild put 
tables, chairs, and uork centers m it. I hc ualls were lined wnh bulletin 
t)oai\i> to h.;lp kecj. the -;<.ir!dor warmer, artwork and tapestr> weaving 
bv tlic children now make the iiall colnrfol. 
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w/iv;/iu/ In fix ti\u f,rr^ 
fmiuupM of thh >\'h(wl raulwJ 
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Si'hfful Division So, 62, 



INNOVATIONS IN 
ELEMENTARY 
READING AND 
LANGUAGE ARTS 

Glenroy C, Garden 



Behind rhw M^:s viiiMyv walls nf r.;isr Kiul I'.lciucMtarv School in Drum- 
hcllcr, Mhcrt.u \\w\x lurks a school w ith ijuirc contcinporarx- ideas and 
incihodsot iipcrarinn. I'hc nuin curriculum area in which the school has 
innovated and cspcri ncnred is in the domain of communications skills. 
It was iVir Mime years ago that a juu^ciiuis application of some nuKlern 
educational ideas mit;hr help reali/e better reading and language pro- 
grams for all students. An k' .si.istic stafV guided by an enliglitencd ad- 
ministrator went to work on the pr(»blem. 

Mtist of the two hundred students of the scliool C(jmc from within the 
cit\ of Drumhcller (pop. 6000), but about one-third are brought in hv 
bus fr(»m outlying small towns and from farms. Although the' school is 
old it h;is beiM upgraded in many w.iys, including carpets and adc<iuate 
light cniitrol in classr(»oms and the additicMi (»f a modern library winy. 
I lie basement has been renovated ituo a number of special purpose rtunirs. 

I he sch(»ot works on the "multi-unit'* mode'. Cirades one» two, and 
three form n\w unit» while four, five* and six form another. One teacher 
m each unit is designated unit leader, and together the two leaders and the 
principal form the bistruetional Improvement (lommittec. 

rile seh(»ol is blessed with an advantage Ahich mans- lack. With onlv 
twelve teachers and a centrally located statf room, teachers can spend 
ijuite a lot of time in uich other's compans' before and after scIkkjI ;iiul 
during breaks. .\ lot of interaction related to teaching takes place in these 
uiformal meetings, and the spin-otf in terms of facilitation of pronram is 
e:i.trmous. It must be conceded* however, tliar the sch(»ol does have one 
m.ijor disadviint.ige. (irades one and tW(j are loc;ited in anotlicr building 
acr^s^ the road» and these teachers are not .ible to share in all the informal 
meefiiiLTs. 

I'.irly in pri. ;ifter ln/aring a gotul deal of talk on ditVerent modes of 
te.K'hing and schemes of iiulividuah/ation, Principal (ieorge Kashuba 
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invited teachers to t\>rnuil;»tc ways of implementing some of these ideas. 
Mucli tornul and infornv.il discussion went on and a number of expert 
opinions were souirlit hcft)re any firm decisions were made. The staff 
eventually <»ptcd ugainst the advice of some experts) for a scheme of 
more homogeneous grouping for the reading program. 

I'he school was divided into three sections. One section was grades one 
and two in their detached building. Teachers identified some students 
with learning pn)blems and others who could progress faster than others 
in their gr.idc and nu)ditied their reading groups accordingly. All children 
from grades three to six were given the Schonnel Word Recognition 
Test and ranked according to score. The grade two and three students in 
the main luiilding were then divided according to achic\emcnt on the 
test, and te.Jchers decided am(»ngst themselves who would take the stu- 
dents with the highest scores, wh(» the l.iuest, and wh(» the middle groups. 
(Iradcs four, five, and six were also ranked according to .score, and 
teachers listed their preference for the level of class they would like. The 
names (»f two extra teachers were added to the list. The principal devoted 
his administratiun time to teaching, and one teacher gave up his prepara- 
tion time, riris gave some room for manipulation. 

The tjnuip of" low est scorers was kept at ten, and it was also possible 
to keep" tile next group smaller than a regular class. The attempt to de- 
crease the student'-teacher ratio was central to the original intention. .\ 
special group of high-scoring grade four students was identified and 
taken .is'idc for enrichment activities, and tht group of top scorers was 
alv> considered eligible for an enrichment program. The other students 
were evenh divided into classes according to their achievement on the 
Schonnel l est, regardless of whether they were from grade four, five, or 
six. 

'l iierc was general satisfaction with the way the program worked in 
l«r!-":, Tile students most in need of help received more jwson.il atten- 
tion, and wirli the reading levels of tiie groups somewhat closer the teach- 
ers were betici ;il)le to ineet students' needs. Students adjusted quickly to 
tile new situation and soon became pros at gathering up their books and 
pens and h Mig for another room. K.verything possible w.is done to de- 
emphasi/i. Iio act th.it grouping was made according to achievement so 
that no sr :• « s\()uld be attached to those doing the more fundamental 
tasks. 

Tile e orimetir of narrow ing the range of ability in each room was 
tlioiigiit so successful that if was extended for tiie next year. Reading, 
language arts, spelling, and handwriting were all lumped under the title 
••Comiminications." .ind stU'letits were divided up in a similar manner to 
thr \ e.tr before. Sadly, the teacher w ho had given up his preparation time 
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OPfNlNC CLASSROOMS AND INDiVIDUAUZlNG ACTIVITIES 



no longer had his preparation period at tlic appropriate time, and so the 
pupil-teacher ratio nioved up somewhat. There was satisfaction with the 
C!onununications concept, and tlie prograin moved on virtually unchanged 
into the present year. L'ntortunatcU , classes became larger- an attempt 
was made to keep one class small, but it was difHcuIt to do so signiticantlv 
without overloading other classes. 

When the reforms started, a '*ne\\" report card was introduced. It 
sought to evaluate each student in relation to his own abilities rather than 
in relation to his peers, ICach course was l>roken down into about three 
categories for w hich a student received Commendable, Satisfactory, Im- 
proving, or Needs Improving. Presently there are separate report cards 
for divisions one (grades and two (grades 4-6) The division-two 
report quadruples the categories but reduces the ratings to Satisfactory 
and Needs Improving. The division-one card also has a large number of 
categories but rates students according to a six-point scale* The introduc- 
tion to the cards makes it clear that the school's phi!t)sophv is to evaluate 
a chikPs growth **as an individual and not in comparison \vitli a group*** 

!ltudents are tested against standards other than their own abiiitv. The 
(Jates MacCiinitie is given three times a year and the (Canadian Test of 
Hasic Skills is taken by studcriiN in grades four and six» Parent-teacher 
interviews are held twice a year, and teachers arc willing at these times 
to interpret achievement test results. 

Recently a school board member looked into a classroom and .saw onlv 
a handful of children; a few were editing a Him, some were completing 
a writing assignment, and a couple were reading books. Where were the 
rest? Well, some were in the gym performing for another class a plav 
they had niadr up themselves; others were in a corner somcv\ here plan- 
ning a film; some were in the library; and others were painting posters. 

Sometimes a class will take a large anu^unt of time to work on a grand 
project sucli as a talent show. It is a mannnoth effort to conceive the 
format* coniplef: the advertising, organize the physical conditions, ar- 
range tl'ic P.A., have the video recording system ready, work out tlie 
program, prizes, and profits, and a thousand other skill-building activities* 
Plans are currently being hatched for a newspaper which will involve 
every class in the school. 

From one point of view the changes were effective because they were 
conceived and implemented by the teachers tliemsclves. From another 
point of view, the changes worked because of the \\ ay in w liich the 
principal acted as motivator and facilitator What th'; l\ast Knd staff has 
done is to provide an enriching and creative \et relaxed and relativeh* 
low-pressure educational envimiunent u hich is much more conducive to 
the sclf-actuali/ation of the students and the teachers involved. 
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oflCII Slltft^'f lh-i\1HSi- of tCiU•h^:r^•' 

UcL' of tunc, hti lf CiwJy, ^m, a m^um.t^ mm^am m. k« 

.u^p.rx:.<or of n'.Un>^ uf the READING PROGRAM 

Si.'W.}rL\ Ih'ljuww Srhoo! 

iummtonty vnlttutccrs. met 

imtnu tii^N, Jack Cossidy 



One uuiulcrs \vli\ the concept of iiulividuali/cd reading is not put into 
practice in more classrooms. Most teachers will attest to rhc ctTcctivcncss 
ot tile iiulividiial conference and individual selection of books. Whv, then, 
are individual conferences based on iiviividu.ilK- selected books so ab- 
sent frcjin the curncular scene? The an.suer to that question falls in three 
overlappiiiLj catCLTories: 

1. 'I'e.ieheis who attempt an iruii\ iduali/ed prngrarn find it hard ro 
manaire. Allocarinij at least one hour a vla\ tor individual e4)nfer- 
cMicc's IS vlitticult it a teacher is to keep up with other currieular 
deniaiuis. 

2. It is \irtually im(i(>>>ib!e tor teachers to rc.ul all the vari(jus books 
the thiiuren have selected, and many teachers suffer guilt feelings 
tr\ ing to viiseuss iiuelligently books the\ haven't read." 

^ Most teachers rind it viitHeult to teach reading skills using trade 
l)(M»ks that the students ha\e selected. 

At t!ie John R. Dow lies School in New ark. Delaware, the principals 
aiui teachers uere very muc!i concerned ;ibout the lack (»f time for 
iruiivuiuali/ed re.uiniLr in their school day. l"he readini; progr.im they 
w.is. in their opinion, effective, l)Ut it m.i'.ie no pn;vision f()r indi- 
viviuali/ed re.iiiini:. l-"urt!icrmore. rliere was little time f(»r the teachers to 
supplement the re.idiiiLi- pn»Lrr.ini w itii iiidividu.ili/ed readinij activities. 

Mut the John R. Dounes School is tortunate t(j h:ive a Inri^e pool of par- 
ents read\ .uui able to lielp in the vliool. The principal u;is concer;vjd 
tliat these V(»hinteers were not being used to the best ;idv.mtaye. \\*ith the 
help of Dr. Jane Porter trom the L*iu\ersitv of Delaw.ire, an oru[ani/a- 
tional pLin w.is formul.ited tt> ijive children mure opportunit\ for indi- 
vidualized re.idinir using vj»luiiteers from the commuiiit\ . riuis the 
(.".ifetena Readinii; Prour.uu was lM)rii. 

l\Nentiall\ the pl.in involves li.iviiig v«>luntcers report t(» the c.ifeteriii 
ur three d.i\ s a week bu' tlifec or buir hours e.ich morniiig\ usualK 
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•in teams ol live. Stiulciits t'n.in various grailc levels, usually st.irting with 
urade twu. rvpnit to the cafeteria t'or a speeitiea atiu.uiu of time (usually 
r..n\ -tivL- iniiuites to an ln.ur tuite a ULi-k). \ volunteer helps them se- 
lect a hook or. If' thev have finuhea a book, scheuules an iiulividual eon- 
terLiK-e with the student. One section of the cataeria is used to spread out 
the l»uoks. .mother is used for individual ..•onferenees. Two volunteers 

help stud, nts find appn.priate 1 ks. another two are used for individual 

conferences, and a fifth volunteer supervises and helps those students 
readinu silentU . I here are usually no more than thirty students in the 
cafetena at an\ one time, and tlu-.e consist of students from three differ- 
ent classes and m.iiu different ;eading levels. 

liv havinii the students report to the cafeteria .iccordinir tu reading 
moups. theV-achers li.ive fewer students in their rooms and are thus l)et- 
Ter ahle to individuali/e instruction. I'he students reporting to the cafe- 
teria are also .itforded an opportunity to share reading experiences with 
cliildreii fn.m other classrooms .md grades. I'his sharing is usuall\- duiic 
when the children are in the proeess uf selecting their hooks. 

The l>o..k> for the individuali/ed reading program are donated by stu- 
dents, teachers, .md parents. I he Dow nes School P. I'.A. bought the 
..niiitui paperl)ack collection, hut these liave been supplemented over the 
\ ears. 

Schevluhim volunteers f..r the individualized reading was a maior prob- 
lem. After s'.me trial and error a plan of joint responsil)ilit\- was formu- 
l.ited; this was f.icilit.ited h\ the appointment of a volunteer coordinator. 
I he school principal is responsible for scheduling the students into the 
cafeteria and for .ippoiiuing the volunteer coordinator. The volunteer 
coordinat..r is responsible foV recruit. ng participants from the community 
.md scheduling them for .ippropriate da\ s. Kiv: volunteers ;i day manage 
the pr..or.iiii. but it can oper.ite successfullv with as few as two or three. 

More^iniportant than the scheduling of the volunteers is the training 
tii.it I-. p.rovided. i his traiiiiiig is done bv the district reading consultant 
.md falls Hito the fnllnw iivj .ireas: t I ) the role of the volunteer, (2) read- 
mo kveU and interest levels, i ^i questioning teehniiiues, (4) record keep- 
ing, aiul cl.issroniii m.in.igeiiieiu. 

'l)nrm'4 the first parr of the training, volunteers become familiar with 
•Jie vules nf the seh(M>l .md with the various school personnel. .\b)re ini- 
portant. however. the\ becme aware (.f the importance of their function 

m helpmur a child select a I k and in listening to him share his e\peri- 

eiices uirii that book. W armth, spontaneity interest, and p'«suive rein- 
t..rcemcm ..n the pai. ot the v..lunteer are stressed durmg this p.irt of the 
tr.iimnir. 

Durum the second section ..f the training volunteers receive s..me mtor- 
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in.uiun c'onccrnintj rc.uiir^g Irvds ;is tlu*\ are applied to books ;is well as 
some hrict means for dcter»niiiiiig whether a particular hook is on a 
e!nKl's iiul.peiKleiir. imnI ruetn :iial. c>r tViistration Uve!. I'inallv, volunteers 
are led to reeogni/.e that a ehild's interest ina\ ovtrruic am predetennined 
readiny level. It a chilvi is interested in a i)ook, it may not njatter whether 
It's at his trustration level «)r indepeiulenr level, 

Questioninu* techiiitjUes are erueial r(» the sueeess ot an nuiividual etMi- 
lerenee. and volunieci^ are n..ide aware ot t|uestioiis to ask to vle\elop all 
eoinprehensmn skills. \ Hhmteers are ifiveii specific ijiiestions to ask con- 
cenunif main ideas, interences. v.ilue iiidi,nnents, themes, sei|uences, spe- 
eitie facts, person. il interest, Vi»ea!)ular\ . aiul stuvi\' skills. Durinij this 
session, Volunteers are trained to stiiuul.jte a student'.s oral rereadinij in 
res[)i»nsc to spL-cific questHMis. 

Record keeping on the part of both students and volup.teers is an inte- 
jjr.il part t»f tlie traimnij. \*«>lunteers have forms to record individual con- 
ferences with children; these record forms are then put in the teacher's 
mailbox. Stuvienrs il .o keep records of all books read, 

l.astl\. Volunteers .ire oiven some iiistroction on proper aiui appropriate 
vlisciplinarv rechniijues, Main volunteer pr(tt;rams f.ul sinipK because the 
Volunteers .ire not able to r.).;;ntain adequ.ite control. 

I lie advaniaues n\ the (Cafeteria Readini: Prnur.mi are main . |-*irst, it 
LiiN'cs the stuvlcnts .1 chance to share their readinLj experiences u ith inter- 
esteJ. .ulults. This, as the pr<»pc>nents of individualized reading li.ive 
claimevl. is prt>b.ibl\ one of the best features of individiiali/ed readi.iij. 
rile fact tiiar the interested .uliilt h.is probably h.id more time to read the 
hiM»k than the aver.iije classrocjin teacher is .111 added advantaire of tlie 
proLfr.mi. In .uiviition, the el.issrtjoiu teacher w ith sm.iller iuiinl)ers of chib 
vircn is :ible to further individuali/e inNtrnction for those reniaininir in the 
cl.issrooni. 1 lie volunteers, m addition to iii.ikini^ a significant contribution 
to t!ie schiMii's re.iding prcjirr.nn, become f.miiliar with children's books. 

I lie best nulieators (»f the .\:cci.^s of the protrram are its lonyevitx and 
Its eNteiiMvene^s. I he prot^rani is now ni its tifrh \ear of operation. 
OniiinalK imi[)Iv ineiiTed wit!i just thirvl trr.iders. it now includes students 
fri»!n ifrade^ twu ihri»uuh live. I v-iluations f-fvun re.ichers, p.irents, and 
stiulents as to t!ie eflectiveness of the progiain can best he summed u[) in 
one word -( iRIW I ! 
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in nv.uu' sch()(»l districts throughout the country, reading scores in 
the Rah\\ a\ HuhHc Schools have dcchncd during the Ust decade. Spurred 
hv coiunuinity pressure, the Board of l-ducation dcclarcc' that iniprove- 
luenr in reading instruction should be the district's first priority. In addi- 
tion^ tlu* district had experienced racial unrest, and the pressures for 
educational retorni became enormous. Unfortunately, conununity pres- 
sure w as not matched bv conununity support for the funds necessary to 
nnplenient significant changes. Thus, the availability of Title VII, Emer- 
ifcncv Scho(^l Aid Act tKSAA; funds enabled the district to support 
nianv of its directives. Without such funds, efforts to improve reading 
instruction and reduce racial isolation would have been minimal. With 
such funds, we were able to develop not only new programs but also 
highh innovative ones. 

Separate elementary and secondary school programs emerged. What 
cmei^ed in the ninth grade was not a **reading" program or a "human 
relations" program at all. If reading is one of the language arts, and if 
the lanuuati-e arts are based on the common element of comnumication, 
then aiMutegrated approach to language study would be mt)St effective in 
dealing with reading deficiency. By emphasizing communication as its 
prniKirN uuuent and interpersonal interaction as its primary method, the 
stud\ Imgiiagc coulvi also be the basis of efforts to incrca-.c interracial 
c«n»pcrati'in. 

The program is viesigned so that each ninth grade I'.nglish teacher is 
schedulevi tor a maximum of four classes, each containing no more than 
tuent\ students. Cafeteria ilutv and other onerous building assignments 
are elinnnatcd. Tach teacher spends a perioil each dav tutoring and super- 
visinir students in the I lub. the resource and learning center. All teachers 
areaNsiuned a eoinninn preparation period during which they plan jointly, 
Nbare pVrifcssinnal concerns, meet publishing representatives, take part in 
uruup process training activities, view presentations prepared by their 
colleauues. and socialize. I'.ven simple socialization is important, for the 
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ctfccnvcncss of the prognun is ciihiinccd 1>\' the cohcsivcncss of the pro- 
gram tcaclicrs. During the coininon preparation period, inscrvicc training 
is provuled l>\ the language arts supcrvisnr, oursiile c(»nsulrants, (»r the 
prograni's three supplemental personnel— a reading specialist, a speech- 
dranui specialist, and a school psychologist. For example, in response to 
observations nude by classroom teachers, the psychologist has conducted 
seminars on such topics as "the ctTects of early bereavement on adoles- 
cents" and "nonverbal intelligence testing.'* 

Inscrvicc training is only a small part of the work of the supplemental 
personnel. The psychologist deals with students with serious emotional 
and adjustment problems. StudeiUs arc referred to her b\' the district's 
Child Study Team or by the teachers themselves. However, the psycholo- 
gist is familiar to all students, for she frLn|uentlv works with tcaclicrs in 
tile classrooms to analy/e and deal with problems of discipline and group 
process. I'rciiuently, tno, her expertise is called upon to cnliance tlie 
curriculum. The reading specialist works w ith individuals (ir small gnmps 
taken from the classes. It is understood by all teachers that a student who 
cannot functi(»n well in the classroom is better served by receiving in- 
tensive remedial instruction. The spccch-drama specialist has developed n 
series of tWi)-wcek workshops. During the course of the year, each stu- 
dent must register for any one of such workshops ns readers' theater, 
unprovisation. group discussion, voice improvement, acting technique, etc. 
For tile course of tlic worksliop, tlie student reports directly U) tlie 
speecii-dram.5 teaciier and n(»t to rlie regular I-'nglisli class. 

All of this is in addition to regular classroom learning experiences, 
wiiicli are iiigiiK* individuali/ed and dependent upon small group activits . 
bi fact, small group work is both a method and an area of ccMitent, for 
one nf tile aims of tlie program is to increase understanding of gnmp dy- 
namics and, co!ise(|uentl\-, to develop cotiperative leadersliip beliaviors. 
riie otiu-r mosr obvious fearure of pedagogical metliod is t!iat students are 
eiicnurageil t<» learn h\ doing. riie\' are contiiiualU' reading, writing, 
speaking, improvising, rnle pla\*ing. rec<»rding, videotaping, filming, plaii- 
miiiX, vliseussiiitr. buililini:. and so forth. \n eacli case, tlic\ are triven a 
series of choiees rather than <ine reijiured assignment. W'lien individual 
learning prt»blcnis are uncovered, tliey are dealt w ith immediately In* tlie 
teachers. preferabU w itiiin the context of the regular classroom. 

(ilassnioni instruction is supported b\* the Hub, a large room to which 
students ma\ he sent { or volunteer to go) for .i variety of purposes. There 
tlic\ ma\ utili/c the audio- ami videotaping c(]uipmcnt, reading ma- 
cfunerv. learning packages, liigh-intercst papcrl)acks, games, or simpU* 
take advaniMge t)f the priv.icy and rel.itive (juiet to complete their indi- 
vidual or group activities. I he I hib aiio\\s the classroom teacher a great 
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deal ut tlc\il)ilit\ , .uui the teacher can alu ays he confuleiir that siiulcnts 
n\ rhi> area will he Nupervi>ed h\ a program teacher. 

.\lrlitJiii,ii the teachcr> them>ehes volunteered h>r the tir>t \ear of the 
prograUK niosr had heen trained or were experienced in teaching whole 
classes, and the new prografti represented a challenge. The teachers spent 
four ueeks in a special Miinnier workshop conducted hy consultants from 
a local College. 

1 lie spirit of the new pn^grain i> more ditiicult to des'^^ihe than the 
structural features, hut it is just as important. The relationships hetwccn 
teachers and students, students and students, teachers and teachers, and 
even l>etueen teachers and supervisors have changed dramatically — and it 
is this ihat lias heeii the tirst achievenvnt of the program. Prohlems do 
exist, and changes are continually heing made; hut we hclieve that we 
have hegun to see real signs of success: a student who expressed tht* desire 
to l)e an I'aigtish major in college (someth'ng she had never thought of 
hefore>; a student who "hated" reading ut now reads everything he 
can net his I'l.uids on; a teacher uh(». for the first time in her career, feels 
that she is realK meeting her students' needs; a teacher who looks forward 
to heing (»hserved, and a superviMjr who does not feel that he is merely 
uoinu rlirough the mi»tions of trying to help reluctant Iear!iers and equally 
reluctant teachers. 



(;.rr/;////c chicLnicL AN ATMOSPHERE 

St. Ujrk^s Hii^h School, Qp TRUST 
If ^ilPHUi^^tofK /X/.ru.jrc 

l*'ew pej>ple. espcLialU' somewhat insc-ore high school seniors, would 
express aiuthin^ meaningful uitlumt trusting the individuals and teacher 
that make up the cl.iss. 1 wanted to snnielM)U convince my students that 
their thoughts, uie.tN. thLories. dreams, and ho[K*s were nor foolish ur 
luvemie- 1 felt that if there were a sharing of these inner things with the 
L"i.t-v we W(»uld re.ich a \vatershed. I kne\\ the truNfing had to start with 
me hut 1 was not exacrK sure what approach I would take. 

Perhaps I could read ^Mme of m\ })oetr\. the ver\' personal stuff, .il- 
riit»ULrh 1 felt I was g.uuhling h\' e\pi>sing ni\ soul to rlieni. I was not sure, 
iiusclf. whether 1 le.ilK "trusted.*" I often Npoke alHuii \\\\ wife and child 
with emotion to mv students, so 1 was re.isoiiahK sure thev th(»uglit I 
w as human. 



Sfihiciit furors' liorkih,^ Anr'ni)^ 
regular class hours \i,wrc ahlc to 
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WhiU is the l)usr way u> help young people in a high school remedial 
reading class w here there exists an extremely wide range in pupil perfor- 
mance? I had a theory that it would be far easier to individualize instruc- 
tion with the help of student aides. In the spring term of 1971 two events 
occurred which made it possible to test that theory: the guidance depart- 
ment offered rhe services of volunteers from the education department of 
a local college, and the principal obtained permission to start an after- 
school activity — the High School Homework Helper Program. College 
volunteers and high school tutors were tinis made available to all reading 
classes. Now, almost four \-ears later, the school is still using student aides 
in the reading classes, and the procedure has been more successful than 
previous methods used in the school. 

The college voUintcers were students in the Department of Education 
ot Queens (iollege. VUcv served in the remedial classes for ten rwo-liour 
sessions during the term. These young men and women offered ser\'ices 
that are rareK* available to slow readers. I'liey sat down with the pupils to 
tiiscuss problems of the past and plans for the future, and they were fre- 
ijuently alile la cniivince the high school pupils of the urgent need for 
reading impn»vcment. In these interviews they would sometimes hit upon 
a major interest in the life of the \-(Uingster. 'I'ogetlier the college tutor 
and the high schj)(»l pupil would move to the school library and return 
uirti one or more bjK)ks or magazines for home reading. .\t their weekly 
visits, the cnllege tut(»rs would iiujuire about personal problems and pcr- 
snnal progress. Some of the pupils responded extremely well to their 
friendU* tutors; tlicre is also lirtle doubt that tiie classroom experience was 
humanlv satisf\ inu and educationalK* valuable for the college students 
themselves. 

In the lh»mew<)rk Helper Program, as it is conducted in a number of 
piil»Iic high sch^»()|^ in New ^'ork C^ity, pupils needing lielp in mathematics 
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or in rc.uliiig report to school cither before or after tlieir school day for 
tutorial assistance. I he tutors arc other pupils in the school who have 
shoun special ahilitx in various sulijecr areas. The tutors w ork under the 
supervismn of a hcensed teacher and are paid $1.60 per iiour for an ei^ht- 
hour week. The H<iiueu<>rk Helper Program has l)een successful in hclp;- 
ing lartre nunihers of highly nioiivated pupils overcome their difiiculties 
in specific subject areas. 

In this experimental readir.ti' program, an attempt was made to reach 
pupils who were in great need of special help but who were usuallv un- 
willing to seek that help on their owii time before or after the school 
d.u . These were the pupils assigned to remedial reading classes because 
the\ were reading two ^r more years below their grade level. Arrange- 
ments were made through the I lomework Helper Program to give tut(»rial 
help to a group of such pupils in their regular remedial reading classes 
during the school daw 

The high schonl tutors provided by the Homework Helper Program 
served ver\ useful functions in the classroom. Sometimes the\* worked on 
a one-to-one basis with non-l\nglish speaking pupils. Sometimes thev 
helped in the distribution of individualized reading assignments* (In a 
reavling class composed of tenth year pupils where the reading abilitv 
ranges from the second grade level to the eighth grade level, there nuist 
be mdiviviuah/evl reading assignments if students arc to be helped at alk) 
Soniefimes rlie tutors corrected the reading assignments, encouraging the 
pupils when they did well and pointing out the source of tlic problem 
when mist.ikes were made. .Meanwhile, the class teacher was freed fnmi 
man\ of the meclianical details of classroom operation and was al)le to 
supervise the work of both pupiK and tutors, otfermg encouragement and 
asMstafice to both groups as thev worked. 

This pilot program has now been in o[Kration in one school for almost 
four \c.irs. I Wo results of the project arr narricularlv notable. First, a 
l.irgc number of pupils in these classes have been enabled to meet one of 
the re(]uirements f(»r high school grailuation in New York Cit\*, namely, 
the attainment of a reading grade of s.O or higher. Ail pupils who at- 
tended cLisses w ith some reguLint\* readied that goal, altliouyh some few 
\ oungsTers neevled more than one term of work to d(j sr). Secondly, in 
the first tive-mniith period of reading instruction the median gair. for 
pupiU attending more than 40 percent of their classes was 1.7 \'ears, 
{ ioir.parable results have been (»t)t.iined in subsetjuent terms. 

iiefore starting the expeninent four \ cars ago 1 had read Robert Roscn- 
thal\ l\\ i:;fnjlinfi ui tl\ ( LusrifonL \ was curious about the relation be- 
tween fc. idler e\pecr.ition and student achievement. Some of the experi- 
ences m the dassrooin in the last four \ears would seem to support 
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U()sciuhal*s theories. It is now my assumption that any chikl wlio is not 
visually handicapped, or emotionally disturbed, or mentally retarded is 
capable t)f becominijf an average reader Moreover, although children do 
show wide variations in their ability to acquire academic skills, none of the 
pupils in my class could be classified as **stupid children/* The main differ- 
cnee between above-average readers and below-average readers is that 
above-average readers like to read and do read and that l)elow-avcrage 
readers do aot like to read and avotd reading whenever possible. Since 
reading is far less frecpiently necessa y in our age of television and elec- 
tronic communication, more and more pupils arc falling below the readini; 
norms established in previous generations. I am convinced on the basis of 
my experience that a moderate amount of practice in classroom reading 
exercises can help anv student improve his reading scores to an acceptable 
level. 



Isiihell DEVELOPING A GOOD 

Rio AmcriiWi Hifrh School, RAPPORT WITH STUDENTS 

Sacra7m'ino, diliforma 

Such teriii.'^ a.^ "empathy/* "rapport/' and **affiniry'' all imply a positive 
relationship on some kind of equal basis. If such terms are to describe 
student-teacher relatij)nships, then it is essential to abolish the traditional 
authorits figure or parent role that teachers tend to adopt once thcv step 
behind a desk or podium. But it is equally important in doing this to l)e 
sure that the roles do not become reversed, so that students become 
authority figures and the teacher plays the part of an ineffectual patsy 
in the name of Hberali/ed education. This can be avoided if the stage is 
properly set and the roles carefully thought out ahead of timr 

First of alK in setting up a classroom, it is imperative to place evervone 
on an ecjual physical IcveK I find the circle to be an ideal arrangement. 
If there arc thirty or more people in the room, which is normallv the 
case in a high school I\nglis!i class, I arrange the seating so that there is a 
complete circle of desk chairs. I then arrange a second, *'\\tQr semicircle 
m such a w ay that I have a good view of all the students. I take a seat in 
this circle, leaving my desk and uork area behind me free so that I can 
keep necessary l)0(»ks and supplies within easy reach. This seating arrange- 
ment enables me to be seated at the same physical level as nu* students; 
yct» psych(»logicaily. ! still maintain a focal point from whicii I can 
assume a leadership role as tlic situation requires it. I'lie circle has still 
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tiihcr .ulviUUiigcs. No oiw cm\ hulc in iht back vo\\\ N(» unc fcvls left uut 
tir isuliUcd; 1 ciui nniintain vyc cumact casil\' with all nrudcius. I iwvcr 
assign scatv Stvutviits s\x uhcrv thv\ wislu This is lutr as cumhcrsuiiu! as 
ir um scwin. Once a stuilcut lias chuscii a particular sptit, he tviuls t** 
remain there. Since I am luif very gooil at remcniberinti names, I tiiul 
that I learn them mtire qiiicklv this w ay than I ever did svlten I depended 
uptMi sciUiug charts* 

Setting the classruuin .n.ii;*. In this maniier is. however, only the t)et{in- 
ninir. It inereK serves to pave the way toward a new uuerpersonal rela- 
tionship between students and instructor. h\ addition tu establishing a 
relaxed, triendlx' physical environment. I try tn create a teaching partner- 
ship b\' reviewing my proposed lesson plans wirl) the students, .After all, 
since it is they and not I who will profit from the class, they should have 
the right to make decisions alnnit what they wish to learn, 1 ask students 
to cutnment in writing on proposed lesson outlines, noting things with 
which the) arc already fain >r. things whicli thes- would rather not do, 
and bot>ks (»r materials wm^'h they h.ive already covered as well as 
suggestions on further sup[ euieiitary materials. IWfore tinali/ing my 
teaching plans, I go over students' comments carefully and try to incor- 
porate as many of then** as 1 can, Suggestioits wliich I cannot follow for 
one reason ur an(»iher 1 try to discuss individually with the student in- 
volved. This gives me an (jpportunity to become better acquainted and 
to t:stahlish with that student the realization that I am sincerek interested 
in what he has to ,say. 
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THE WEEKLY 
ACTIVITIES SYSTEM 

Carol Huebner 
ond Gayie Jasse 



Out of tlic trustntii)i\ which ^rows tVi)in tcachiitg snulcnts who k\o not 
u.int ti) learn bur rctusiiig Ui pnss thciu for doing Uttlc i)V m work grew 
tlw rt.ih/atinn rhar the nc\t schuttl year had to be approached in a totally 
new w av. All of our teachers and colleagues taught in a traditional nmn- 
ner» but w e t'nund the daily lecture with occasional class time for lu)nw- 
work ton re*>tnctMig. There was never enough time to include all areas of 
Knuhsh, let aK»ne have perstmal c^mtact w ith all students. The attitude of 
Noilth in tile classnu)in certainly was an indication that the traditional 
method had failed. Students were bored and apathetic. 1'hey hated Kn- 
uhsh. With low reading scores and a low tolerance for homework, few 
students could ever hi)pe t*) have a "successful experience/* 'I'here had to 
\k a different w ay. 

I'nder a hot, siuuiv sk\ on a sandy beacli. the urekh .letivifics systcf^ 
was born. Two concepts are basic t*) this system: all areas of Knglish are 
included, and skills are practiced within measurable units of time. As 
oriumallv ciuiceived, a quarter is broken into weekly sections, each week 
its m\n entit\ w ith a beginning and an end. During each w eek two types 
4)f Work are dtme: amt work {whatever the teacher "teaches") and 
neehl} jctii'iney. A two- or three-day block is reserved for umt work, 
w ith a similar l)Iock reserved for activities. The activities themselves are 
skill-building exercises listed in a packet provided students at the begin- 
ning of the sear. 1 hese activities are grouped acc(»rding to the skill they 
emphas!/e: Composition, N'ocabulary Development, (irammar, Reading 
C.oiuprehension. .md Ciraphics. 

Composition includes sucli activities as describing pictures objectively 
and sulijectivelw w riting dialogues and monologues, using footnotes, re- 
view inn movies, arguing one Mde (»f an issue, using business letter form, 
anah /mt: new spaper headlines and articles, w riting a last w ill or a page 
of some historical figure's diars . taking dictation, and building paragraphs 
around \vt\ of sentences. N'ocabulary Development includes games sucli 
as .SVrj/>/>/c ind VasszLord. vocabulary cards, homonym lists, and career 
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tcrniiiuilogy lists* Ciranunar includes graiiuuar worksheets, workbooks, 
and programmed materials* Reading Oomprehension includes SUA boxes, 
study skills u tirkbooks, and ijui/./es on student maga/ine articles, (iraphics 
alltjws fur artiNtit* es[>ression thrnugh snipping and pasting in response to 
music or through creating a collage, a coat ot* arms, or a description uf 
one*s day* The specific activities are not as important as the concept; a 
discarded uranunar test or someone else's idea for a three-week unit can 
be the basis of a new activitx , and nothing need be evpensive* 

W e fi)und several basic rules to l»e workable* F.very activity in the 
weekly activities sN stcm has eijual point value, although the teacher can 
decide what length is a fair reijuiremcnt for each ability level* To en- 
cour*ige experimentation, it is advisable to limit the number of times an 
activity can be done \s ithin a w eek i>r perhaps even within a quarter, To 
this eiul a teacher may also limit students* choices, particularly during the 
first cpiarter w hile tlie teacher is learning about the students and they are 
learning how to do each activity* Many activities, especially those in Com- 
position, may be rew ritten for a better grade* Activities done for extra 
credit must be approved in advance by the teacher and are not counted in 
place of required activities, thus preventing students from avoiding umt 
assignments or trying to make up for poor i|U:*lity by doing vast quantity. 

r.verv Mondax' rh^ chalkboard contains a list of the work for the week, 
noting which days arc work periods, how many activities are due by 
Fridav, and how many points are possible* Also on Monday the teacher 
nmst read or post each student's accunuilatcd points, indicating overdue 
work* It is important that consistent ground rules be decided upon in 
advance, at least for a semester* so that students can rely upon fixed 
limits w ithin which to exercise iheir freedom of choice* 

Once we created the system, the problem of recording student work 
immcdiateK' became obvious. Since the students do different things, the 
grade bookN format also changes. Possibilities range from having a sep- 
arate yrade sheet for each student to keeping one grade book filled with 
scores labeled w ith assignment codes. With this initial problem solved, the 
creative teacher is readx* to release herself and her students into a system 
limited only by her own i'Magination* 

ri)is simple framework of a umt plus \i\'ekly activities works very 
Wi ll in a general I'.nglish class, allowing for the delightfully haphazard 
acquisition of knowledge and providing both supplement and reinforce- 
ment of unit assiirnments* However, w e have found that the weekly ac- 
tivities svstem is equalK- successful with remedial labs and I'aiglish skills 
classes, i hese elasses utili/c a more intricate structure of contracts, pre- 
and posttests, progress eharts, student folders, and individualized grading 
scales* 
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Since the language prohletns arc nu»rc severe in retneilial vlassos, the 
course is (»rgani/.ed around skills to he improved ratiier than around units. 
Students must reacli ol)iectivcs based upon the weekly activities and 
other individuali/cd materials, while form.il instruction is kept to a mini- 
inuni. Kc\\er activities are a>signed, and more time is spent on each one. 
Instead of accunnilating a variety of supplemental information, the stu- 
dents master skills through the weekly activities, .\side from a few 
tjrannnatical concepts, the'only area which a lab class studies together is 
literature. The one or two periods a week spent reading and discussing a 
story or poem l)ring the class together as a group, and the students' oral 
responses give more'lite t(» the printed page, something which is important 
for poor readers. 

'."oi this more structured use of activities, detailed record keeping is 
tuandator\ . Students are tested to determine areas of weakness. Individual 
lists of activiti..s are devised with students, and they chart their progress 
in a folder. The disadvantages for the teacher with large classes are 
oljvious, but we have survived. Once the program is established and rec- 
onl-keeping techniques are mastered, the benefits far outweigh the 
drawbacks!" In fact, no matter how we have integrated the weekly activi- 
ties svstem into our courses, students remember most the work periods, 
and thev speak o( F.nglish and weekly activities synon\ niously. 

This positive response from students has encouraged us to continue the 
weekK activities svstem. They enjoy exploring assignments and topics of 
interest to them, they like their freedom of movement within the room 
as well as their freed(im of access to tho no longer mysterious gradebook. 
They appreciate variety in the weekly routine. Kciually significant is the 
fact'that students w ho" have never before been able to earn good grades 
in I'.nulish now have a fair chance to succeed. In short, rhe\- like Imi- 
tjlish. 

.•\nd w e appreciate the change in our relationships to students. 'I he at- 
mosphere witlun the classroom has become friendly and constructive, 
w itli main of the old discipline problems never occurring. It's not that 
the most dangerous gang members hurry joyfully into the room crying, 
"(ioodic, it's w eekK•^lCt"ivitic^ da\ :" No" sue! i luck. Hut they do sit down 
and w ait w ith some interest to see the choices for the week, and we know 
th.it we could, if we dared, defy any of them to search the activities 
packet and find nothing of interest. The gap betw een student and teacher 
diminishes when the teacher is hugging, admonishing, nishing from desk 
to desk, trving to keep thirrs -seven china plates spinning m.^dly on top 
of their sticks!" Original frustrations have been replaced by new ones, but 
after five vears of experimentation and hard work, we find within the vast 
boundaries of this svstem solutions to the problems w e set out to solve. 
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THE OPEN 
CLASSROOM AS 
TEACHER RESPONSE 

Alice Lowery Hibbard 



I dani k\u)\\ uhiL'h was ni\ iimsr L-oinpcIIiiit*- reason tor scarchinir for 
.iltcrnatiVL-s ta the trailitiniial classrnoiu — ;iVLTsi(>n M srudcnts visihiv 
hnrcil, ni\ Jl'l-imi»ii to disass<»L'iatL' myself frcnii rrackinif and ;ihilir\' gnmp- 
inu. nr. siinpiv, the pli\ Nieal siniation i)f my classroom. 1 sliarcd a class- 
nMim, diviileii In a rou of low cahiiicrs, with the ninth yradc Knylish 
teacher. In their idle moments the students occupied themselves" hv 
thrjiuing over erasers, l)o(»ks, pemues, and missiles ingeniousU* shaped 
from wire and metal in their shop classes. To reduce the ehaos caused hv 
the mevitahle faee-saving retaHatKHi, w e took the phnige tnie dav, moved 
l)aclv the cal>inets and— V(»ilal Instant open classroom. 

I don't mean to seriously imply that mere ph\*sieal arrangement can 
create the t)pen classroom— far fn»ni it. Hut (Uice u c had g(nie "this far, the 
ninth grade Knglish teaeher and i decided to gt) even further and design 
a new eurrieuluni to go uitli our new space. In spite of mv students' 
reactions to finding themselves face ro face with ninth graders Ci dunno 
what 'cher try in' to di», hut it air^'t gonna worki"), we eiijoved the feeling 
lit freedom the larger open room gave us and wanted to capitalize on it 
l»v extending it to our curriculum. 

When it eame to designing the eurrieulum, ue did w hat I guess most 
teachers would do in .1 similar situation. W'e drew on our h.iek^rounds, 
what We knew of current educational research, and, perhaps most im- 
pt»rtant. on our own feelings of what worked with our students. During 
the past year we had ohserveii that our students seemed most content 
(i.e., more willing to sit diiwn all .it the same time) during those free read- 
ing periovis when the\ could choose their reading material from our 
growing classroom C(»llection of !)aperl)acks. I'ortunatelv, manv leaders 
in the field of eiiucation hail shown that the eominunieation skills of 
Tnglish could he taught m virtually any frame of reference, bolstered h\ 
this apparent move .iwa\ from the traditional position of laiijlish as con- 
tent that must l)e mastereii at a given grade level, and stn^ngK- influenced 
l»v men like Fader and Herndon, we deeided to make what we had 
formerly ealled "free" reading the center of our pn i^ram. 
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The job of buiUlitM: n p.ipcrbnck libnirs' that couKl serve as ruuling 
material ami tevtlxx)!;' to some three huiuired stikieius was not an easy 
one. Ill the process 1 lost ni\ rcinaiiung naivete as to how materials that 
reallv work c-an i)e gorten iiito the flassrooin. I'or the first year we couKl 
not u>e an\ state tinuls; they were ilesignatcil e\e'liisively for teMbooks 
that must lie selected from an approved' list. Our North Cleorgia countv 
is small and not prosperous aiui the county couKl ofVer little help. NN'e 
tried an afternoon film proifram using low-c(»st rental films to earn money 
for ixMiks, but in the cnd'ue simply bought most of them ourselves. I 
mention this logistics problem because it is usually the first question 1 get 
when 1 describe the program to other teachers. The idea of spending 
one's ow n monev for materials may be ar.alhema to many, but we wanted 
the l)0(.ks badly enough and believed in what ue could do with them 
stronuK enough to go dhead and buy them, Besides, the money u e spent 
was tax-deductible. '|£t//7'^r'.v note: the reader is cautioned not to accept 
.It face value the foregoing statement about an allowable deduction. The 
IRS in lllinow, at least, daims that a teacher's purchase of class sets of 
trade books or instructional materials is not a deductible expense unless 
required as a condition of employment by the employing school district; 
(Ml the other hand, a deductible expense may be sustained if the purchase 
is clcarlv donated to the school district.! 

Well indoctrinated by a fairly traditional teacher-education program as 
to w hat is supposed to go oil in an I'nglish classroom, my graduate 
.sclio(»l-induced conscience paled at the thought of having my students 
spend .?// their time reading. Besides. I had spent too much time studying 
Maruaret Karly's st.iges of" growth in literary appreciation not to worry 
about how mv students wltc going to get to that exalted third level of 
"conscious delight."' and the rese.iVch on studying grammar seemed t<)«. 
contradictorv not to have at least some of it in the classroom. And coi id 
I realK leave out history of the language, mythology, semanties, and some 
studv of rhetoric- Not to mention the media study that every well- 
dressed classroom should wearr 

I'o reconcile what I was l)eginning to feel was good for my students 
with those l)eliefs I could not quite sluke free of, we began to set up indi- 
vidualized "units" to cover all tlie phases ue were going to include in 
rite curriculum. \W setting up individuali/.ed units that might range from 
suiigestions for reading, writing, and discussing to pagc-by-page assigning 
ol^vork to cover, ue'felt u e could accommodate both the students who 
\v(.rked best in a structured situation and those uho seemed to flourish 

•Sir M.iru.irtr I',;r!' , •■Sr;it;(.s (if (imutli in l.itir.us Aiipicti.ition." /w/.i;//.*'.' Joitrii.il 
4'/ (\l.iriii V'W'-. IM-lCi".' 
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ill a iKHistriicturcd otic. W'c orirani/cd tlic program around rliciiiatic. 
rcading-fciitcrt'd interest units like hcrmr and tiie'supernatural. initiation, 
alienation, nu sterv. sports, etc. Katii of tiiese units contained a brief dis- 
cussion of the theme of the unit, some interest-catehinir huok blurbs, a 
bildioor.iphs, .uid a list of suggested projects using tilms. tilinstrips. rec- 
«.rds. photographs, tapes, and overheads. The readings included n(»vels. 
slu.rt st(»ncs. poems. pl;i\ s. and essa\ s on all levels, so that the units could 
be chosen purely on interest. 

1 o complete a unit. \\ c planned for the students to explore the theme 
in reading and other media, to discuss readings and themes with us and 
uith other students working on the same unit, and to express their own 
creative interpretations of the theme through writing and other media. 
We also included language units, grammar units, st-mantics units, and 
C(.mpoMfion units. .As I discovered my students' particular prf)blems 
through their work in the interest units. I could channel them inio ap- 
pn.priate grammar and composition units. .As the students were readv for 
more sophisticated treatment of literature, they could nu»vc into units that 
emphasi/ed the elements of literature as we'll as the ideas. The biggest 
adv.intage of mdividuali/ed units. ;is 1 s;iw it, was that no student would 
be faced with reading material that bored him or with covering skills he 
had already mastered. 

Mased on this design, the students would be spending most of their 
time reading, browsing at the bookshelves, working on projects, and writ- 
ing, either singly or in groups. There would be no grade divisions. Kvcry 
student W.IS free to choose among the units, and the other teacher and I 
would \vur\i u ith those units we felt we knew best. Wc W(mld spend our 
tunc working with students individually or in groups, discussing and 
guiding our students' reading and writiny. 

As the year went on, the program began to shape itself to the students 
and to the reality of the situation. For my part, I found that with re- 
sponsibility for up to thirty-five students each period. I could not always 
discuss their reading ;iiui writing as I had planned. Manv times they 
read Ix.oks like A (.Ihckxiorh Onni^c or Siddhartha, books that I espe- 
cially uould Ida to have followed up. with no follow-up at all. Thev 
fre(piently wrote papers w ith gl.iring errors that went unmentioned by 
me. 1 he students enjoyed the new-foimd freedom of wide reading, but 
manv of them did nor want to be bound by theme and so read more 
freely than I h.ui pl.iimed. .Some of them diil not want to discuss their 
b«i«iks to the extent that I did— they simply wanted to be left alone to 
read. They also rejected, for the most part, any formal study of the ele- 
ments uf literature, grammar, or rhetoric. Ikeause we did respond to our 
stuvlents, we now have a program in which students are doing more read- 
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iiig ami writing but less formal study in grammar, rhetoric* and the 
elements of literature than ever before, 

1 do not want to give the impression that I relimjuished mv role as 
teacher in the classroom and let rlie students dictate the content cntirelv. 
Simply by forcing them to remain within the language donuun, I was 
exerting authority and structuring their learning experience, l)ut I think 
that hy the time students arc in the ninth and tenth grades, thcv ccrtainlv 
should have some responsibility for setting their own Icarnini; goals. The 
students know what their parents expect from them, thev'know what 
society expects from them when they leave high school, and they know 
what their eleventh grade teacher will expect from them. Based on this 
knowledge^ the students should be capable of making their own choices 
and accepting the consequences of their choices. Also, the activities which 
the students rejected most strongly are those that are being most seriously 
and strongly questioried by educators today. 

IVom what we luve observed of our students' behavior, we believe the 
program has been successful. When given a selection of books ranging 
from Ask Mc If I Love You Xoi:: U) The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test 
and time to read them in class, students who liad never read before began 
toenjo\ reading. With students free to move around the room and to talk 
and \Mth the !iigh emphasis we placed on motivation and interest, our dis- 
cipline problems were greatly reduced, (I heard recently that when asked 
about the lou reading levels in the Atlanta city schools, one teacher com- 
mented that it was because she had to .spend so much time telling her 
students to sir down and be quiet.) 

(^onsidermg the lack of much formal study, we have also had some 
surprising results from the program. During the past vcar we have seen 
our stUiients* reading tastes noticeably improve. Many of our girls, for 
example, began by selecting book after book about tecnaG[c love. When 
we could u e discussed the bot)ks with the girls, pointing out the frequent 
shallow characteriz.itions and stereotyping, but we did not criticize tlic 
girls f(»r reading rhe books and in many cases simply left them ahmc to 
read. (Jradually, h.owever, the girts began to select books of greater sensi- 
tivity and depth, books like My AHtonu. A Farexi'cll to Anns, Jane Eyre, 
Wuthcrwj^ Hci\rhts. and even, in one instance, Pride and Prejudice, 

Another surprise, at least to us, was that even without instruction in 
grammar our students* writing has improved, (because our students were 
spendmif.so much :iine reading, ue finally introduced a mininnim writing 
requirement. W'e tried to till the room witli interesting writing situations, 
but left the Hnal deeision up to the students.) Some of the glaring errors 
have disappeared, but it is in sentence structure that the improvements 
have been in(»st noticeable. Perhaps the improvement is the result of 
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individual ntrention— it is harder for a student not to listen when you 
point out an error on a one-to-one basis — but I am inclined to think this 
is another effect the \s ide reading has had. 

W'e are now searching for some means of formally evaluating our 
program* but before we can do this we have to kncivv what can be 
evaluated and what is important to evaluate. There is growing conviction 
that wide reading w ill increase reading level even without corresponding 
instruction in 'Skills," and our recent statewide testing indicates that there 
is at least a possibility that this is happening for our students. At any rate, 
t* is is one of the simplest areas to test, W'e can also test fairly easily the 
C(»mp()sition skills of our stud;?nts, but what of the other areas, the in- 
tangibles like "appreciation** that we have stressed for so long in our 
classroom? Is it even necessary to have a test score to validate our students' 
experiences with hooks? When a student takes home a book like The 
Catcher in the Rye or l.ord of the Flies to read on his own, nmst not the 
l)ook have some very valid meaning for him? And if Frye is right about 
the unconscious element of literary symbolism, is it necessary to force the 
student to consciously identify the symbols for them to have their ctfect 
on him? Obviously I have posed questions I am unable to answer and I 
am speaking of only one of many nebulous areas. W'e have much work 
ahead of us if we are going to conceptualize and measure goals like these. 



Rohertj Wiener. OPEN CLASSROOM 

Adelphi Lniversity 

Do \ ()U have an open classroom? If your room is exemplified by op- 
tions» alternatives, and respect for individuality, \vhere the curriculum is 
flexible and various subjects and skills are integrated and the focus has 
shifted from the teaclicr to the learner, where each child s uniuueness is 
respected* then VKS! 



CHANGING 
THE MEDIUM 



These v/;;//>/t i^roiccts ui rOE A T|\/E WRITING 
photography involved second WKCMI I VC Wl^l I II W 

Knuiers in cresUive uritin^ and ^uq^i 

introduced them to several types TriKwUV^n 

of audiovisual eijuipment, 

AnU M-.rJ a,> inurncwr w VISUAL LITERACY 

the Department of Instructional 
lechnolo^yy Rhode Island 

Collei^e, Providence, Alldd Ward 



Rccciulv ;in clcnicntan' school teacher came to inc for some suggestions 
on how to use media to spark creativity among students, Joyce Jarvis, 
teacher at the Henrv Barnard School in Providence, Rhode Island, was 
extremeU' interested in pooling resources and trying out some new ideas. 
Tin. pkobi.fm: How to motivate second graders and help ^heni improve 
creative writing and storx telling skills, thk soll iton: (Jet them involved 
in some visual literacv projects which make use of simple media. 

Instead of embarking on a grandiose scheme, we started on a simple 
scale and then progressed to the more complex. The visual literacy 
projects we tried met the following objectives; 

1. (liven a Snapshoorer camera, the student will shoot one picture of 
an object and will write a creative story about it when the print 
has been processed. 

2. I'sing a Ph()to-Stor\- Discovery Set, the student will sequence the 
[)ierures and tften iiiidiotape a narrative. 

^. (Jiven a wide assortment of maga/ine tearsheets, the student \yill 
select at least twenty pictures, sequence them, and write a creative 
stor\ about theni. 

4. After [planning on storybonrd cards, the student will shoot twelve 
sliilcs. ,VVlK*n they have been proeesseil, the student will tape a 

^,-iritfi;ulve. 

•^"^Z After viewing a \6uun rilni eli[) conunereial, the student will tape 
(>r w rite a c reative story suggested by the rilni. 

y.iupshonter Camera. The plastic Snapshooter cnmcra is an excellent 
inechamsm for intmducmy students to photography. Although the cam- 
era can be used onlv outside on sunny days, there are numerous advan- 
raijes. Fnr one thing, the Snapshooter is inexpensive! It sells for only SI. 50 
if'purchased in classroom quantities. S2.{H) if bought singly. It is also 
simple to j»perate, even three and four year olds can use it without prob- 
lems. Because of its simplicity, students can have success with their first 
attempts. Whv complicate thingsr Save f stops, shutter speeds, depth of 
Held, and other considerations f(»r later. Instead, concentrate on choosing 
tlic riuht subject, standing with the sun behind your shoulder^, and 
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holding the camera stcu^w And presto, excellent prints or slides from tlie 
camera of a second urader! 

Simplicity is inip^irtant in a beginning visual literacy project. Give stu- 
dents a topic they can handle u itli ease. To shoot one close-up of an inter- 
esting tihjcct is certainly within ihe realm of a beginner! 

Vhoto-Story Discovery Sets. Ine second exercise involved sequencing 
cards from Plioto-Story Diseovery Sets 1, 2, and Three students were 
handed sets of twenty-nine, twenty-six, and thirty-eight cards and were 
told, "Vou can arrange these pictures in any way to make a story. There's 
no right or wrong way. When the pictures are arranged, you can tape the 
story, Using this cassette recorder." The children .sat on the rug and 
spread out the cards bef()re them. They were advised that one easv wav 
to start would be to separate the cards into groups (each set can he 
l)rt)ken down into several sinaller stories). With cnthusia.sm and great 
interest, the children sequenced the ptioto cards and then audiotapcd the 
stones. When the tape was played back, the whole cla.ss gathered round 
tt) listen aiul Inok. Three more youngsters arranged cards and the process 
was repeated. Ania/ingly, bt»th sequence and stor\- line were quite differ- 
ent each timcl 

Mjiiazinc Tcarshccts. The second graders were given large quantities 
of magazine tearshects and were asked to select at least twentv pictures 
each. "Vou can put the pictures together to maKe a story," I explained. 
"Arrange them in an order that makes sense to you and then paste them 
onto a roll of paper, .\fter that, you can write a stor\' to go along with the 
pictures.'' 

When these projects were completed, youngsters used the opaque 
projector to show their stories to classmates. T^ich child placed his roll of 
paper in the projector and showed the pictures one by one as he narrated 
tlie stor\ . 

Sliiic-'I\ipc. In this activity, children first planned their work on stor\-- 
board cards, seeing the pictures "in their mind's e\*e." Then thev went 
<»utside Ml small groups to shoot slides. Kach cliild was armed with a 
Snapshonter camera, a film cartriiige, and sketcheil-in storvboard cards. 
The })liotography session was extremely p«)pular because children viewed 
It as tile most unujue and personal visual literacy experience. 

/6;///;/ /•'//;// (.7//). Did you know that many television stations will tjladlv 
give \ t>u old I6nim commercials- I hese discarded and outdated film clips 
can !)e ,u\ invaluable source (»f ideas for creative writing and creative 
storytelling. In this exercise, children viewed film clips several times and 
then w Tore imaginative stories about them. 
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it'or' /..?fj\\7fi', hiJi.uhh Bernarr Folta 



Kvcn though I t;ivt)r heterogeneous grouping in elective prognuns, 1 
s.lcvch»ped .1 speei;il course tor tlit)se snuleiits who liiek basic skills in 
re.uling, writing, iuul speaking. It was more than a "holding course'' for 
remedial stuiients. lt\ w hat 1 would term "a course for producers." The 
rationale undcrl\-ing the design of tiie course was this: before students de- 
li})eratel\ develop themselves as skillful readers and listeners, they must 
rirst sense their roles as producers of language. And for the remedial 
students, the aci|uisitit)n of that *^ensing" can best be achieved through 
the development and evMhiation of concrete conmiunication products, 
such as visual-verbal compositions, booklets of writings, cuttings from 
plavs, short television productions, slide-tape presentations, and learning 
kits designed for imparting information to children in the elementary 
schools. .M\ major aims were to make the students more sensitive to 
audience response and to help the students conceptualize their roles as 
successful communicators. 

I began b\- emphasizing the concrete. Durmg the first week of the 
semester, 1 demonstrated how to dr\ mount pictures ;uid neatly trim them, 
rh Ml I had small groups of students put together visual compositions 
which had to include at least four drynuHinrcd pictures and a one-sentence 
caption. F.aeh student had to add his signature to the display. 1 followed 
this up with four other assignments combining visuals and writings. In one 
the students had to find a picture of a person with a serious expression, 
nine the [Picture ont(» a 5\S card, and below the picture write a line of 
humorous dial(»gue which added w. \\ to rhe visual event; in another, 
the\* drvmoimteil a picture of a seuing and beneath it applied Riciiard 
Young's TRI tagmemic design to i three-sentence paragraph, tlius leading 
the reader to discoveries on two levels; in anc^ther ihey made a picture- 
lift transparencN which the\ showed v ule lead.ng one of their own 
writinus and pla\ ing haekgr<juntl music; and for still another, they se- 
lected three pictures to help convex the setting, characterizations, ;md 
events iii a short narrative thev had w ritten. "l^he short visual composi- 
tion tasks were a go(Kl wa\' Ui begin the semester: they facilitated group 
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\\i)vkn thcs couKi he dt>iK .lort amount oi time, aiul tlic\ provided 

\\\ next move \\;is to iiKMuiucc a scries of languayv games for charadvs. 
I cams nf Ntudints were asked to act out simple rhyuuuy words, concrete 
words, al».>traet words, job words, titles, and given events. At tlrst every- 
one seemed a little reluctant tt) pla\ the games, but a few* brave souls acted 
out their parts and got the class rolling, Kveryone participated, and at 
tMie point they w anted to conduct a formal debate. IJy modifving formal 
<'ebate procedures, everyone had an opportumtv to participate. It was at 
this stage that the students assumed more leadership in directing the events 
in the class. 

Follow ing the debate, we read aloud scenes from twelve plavs and 
selected two «>f the scenes to act out for a television taping. Students ap- 
pt)mted their own directors, actors, and stage crew and were otF! Hut 
t)ne gniup weiu t(M) far. Mecausc 1 let the two groups practice in 
separate n»onis. (»ne group had a difficult. time pulling it together, Too 
nian\ distractions. Huwever, the other group did (juite well after several 
tapings. The next time I try the play rehearsal of scenes, I won*t let mv 
idealism get the best of !ne: 1 will have the students select scenes from 
one play instead of two and I will require all rehearsals to be in the one 
classrotMU I can observe. 

Near the end of the setueNter, students w ere asked to prepare a thirtv- 
Neci)?ul "i" dt)cumentary for lA' taping. L'sing at least one graphic and 
t\\ tj objects, the students iiad to prepare a tape that served as an introduc- 
tion of them>elves to an audience of people their own aijc. 

Scripts h.id to be written and followed for all the T\' work. Other 
major written assignments included a sequence of short personal narra- 
tives and one expositor) w riting. The audie!ice for the latter was an\ 
new student, and the class product in tiiis case was a booklet of writings 
on interesting but sometimes hard-to-tind places in the communitv. Al- 
most half tile cla>«s came to school one Saturda\ morninix to add the finish- 
ing t»)uches tt) the luuiklet; they t\ ped, drytnounted pictures, collated 
p.igcs, sketched, and bt)und the book. In the following week, the class 
presented the booklet to our principal as a gift to the lil)rar\*. 

Xs ;i sc(]uel to the first semester course, I taught a nine-week elective 
course called **( ;«)nnnunicating with Young (Children." Manv of the 
remedial students w ho had been in my first semester course w ere also in 
this Course, but a number of average .uul above average students were 
also in the class, fioth t\ pes of students worked together in developing 
learning kits for children in the eleinentar\ schools. *I*he students had a 
number of rigorous tasks to perform: research a lunited area of studs in 
science, loc.il historx . or poetrs ; specify learning objectives for the kit; 
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wrirc a t\sn- U) four-juijc Ivssun* .1 rcM. an .msuvr kvs. .uul a Urc^lhack 
sitcct, prepare visuaU to ;K\'utnpans the Icsviti^ prepare a pivturc-litl 
traiispareiK'K' ami a thirt\ 'seeniui tajK' tu intrnvliuv the kiii aiul thei\ \\o 
u\U\ tile elcuieinars fl.isNrnoin hJ liiui nui !ic>\\ the ehtUheii wnrked wiili 
ihe maicnals. Stiuieius aUn prepared a shde^tajK- preseiuatiun mu\ ihree 
tulltiw - ap aetiviiies tor a seeuiul kit. 

V\\\ ctjntivleiu thai I am lunvitivi' m the ni>ht direi^nuui with \\\\ work 
t\»r reinceiial stiuleiUs. l)ur 1 alv) reaU/e vlie need tur retinenicnt. Stu- 
dents hke Davul keep nailed tn rhe tasks thai he ahead. David is one 
i)t' thtise ternl)ly sh\' kiils who wtuild eall \ uu uut in the hall at the be- 
ginnniy the semester and ask. "l)t» uni reall\ think anyone in there 
rcalK likes me-" Near the end tlie semester, David asked to ijive a 
speei'h tn the w hule elass. He wanted tu mntivate the students tu do the 
l)eM pussilde job in writing tur the class lH»uklet. He talked for twenty 
tniuutes. When he tinishevi. uw w hule class applauded. Tw o students 
shuuk David's hand. When I apprtMehed David, he luuked at me with joy 
and said. "Du sou knuw that this is the first time in m\ lite that I 
realized 1 Iiad a spirit . . . No, a suul . . . Ntj, du sou realize this is ih 
first time in m\- life that I had the streniith in stand up befure a group ui 
people to u'ivl' .1 speeeh and not feel afraid V 



llu'hr.i A. (ioMUni. VIDEOTAPE: 
\lol\r.ih 7*/\f/7 KcyjonjI Hiirh ^ BOON TO TEACHERS 

A reeeiit hu(»n tti the elassrouin te.ieher. but espeeialls l(» ilie teacher 
tjf low -abiliu students, is that wjjuderful maehiue • -the videotape record- 
er. I he \i)ungster need n(»t taee the iernt\inii- horrors of the stage and 
those cnticabeyed audiences; he can perft)rm right in the classroom, with 
his feilow ei|i:;:! » riie :i!dv lo(>kers-t»M. W hat a saving b»r his poor dellated 
eu'o! lU cm be a ham and imt onl\ get awa\ with it, but be praiseii fur 
it. 

One ver\ positive evperieiice iii\ students i^njoseil was a class enact- 
ment of a iniiui-bu<rulmij: western called /7\' AJvan/frcs (jf the Lollipoj) 

****** ... 
K/i/. i he elass wrote and tape^i the whole scri[it. whuli eoiisisreii of pre- 

iiniin.ir\ seenes uf the OM West (shotN from lilmstri[)s aiul actual scenes 
from tile area), the actual pla\ icofirammg a barruoiii seene, a brawl, 
ilaiuioii" Uirls. .uul a shout-out 1. and a lin.ile showing horses racing for- 
waril and luek tu ihe theme from the l.ntfc llniircr. 
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vUi'oUpcJ their fiv;/ camPNi^r* 
ffur u'if/; tv/r/.7^*M.v*?;t' 
ri'fipofLW .1//%/ liotiiWihl} 

sphi-rc tfjr r/.v nyf f>f rhi: u\v\ 
IkfiPiis HaJ.wzcx^'sku n.u'hcs /// 

Suw Ciii\wrut\, iU\uw. Ohio, 



LET'S MAKE A 
COMMERCIAL 



Dennis Badaczewski 



By .1 pcrvrrsc prncv.'ss I have never uiulcrstuod, new teachers almost 
alu.i\N sccin to get tlie "sluw" cKisscs. Perhaps it is .1 type of ha/ing, Kike 
\\\M\\ se'huols. ours u.is .ibiht) yfrouped: liright kids with bright kids, 
nveniue kids with average kids and >lo\\ kids with slow kids, The first 
tew vears sectuMi numbers were assigned in rank order, If there were 
ten innth-gravie sections, <M would be the lirighiest and ^MO the slowest. 
A few hunianistie teachers. h<jwcver, opposed this method of assigning 
luimbers .IS being damaging to students* self-concepts and stereot\-ping, 
I'hiv lobbsmg bniught al)out a change in polic\ ; section numbers were 
raiuloinh assigned. 

rhe plo\ w'orked for aliout a half da> . By the time the ^-2's came to 
m\ class that first aftern(»on ot school they were calling each other "re- 
tardo" and ifitMrnnng me tliey were 'Mumnues." 1 tried to assure them 
fhe\ were not. but t'he\ knew better. After all, they had been together 
for eiglit V ears. 

The adnunisiratn'ti had made minor provisitMis for the V-2*s. We had a 
slow antlicjlog\ and a slow grammar book and a SUA rcaditig kit. 'I'hc 
stones m rhe anthoIog\ were childish, the granmiar l)ook was boring, 
and the SKA reading kit was the same one the) had used ftir four years. 

1 he kids wer^ act'ive. verbal, and aware. *1 hey also could not or would 
not read or write. When we talked or had discussicnis they were eager 
.uid interested. W hen 1 asked them to read, write, or work in the reading 
kit the\ turned sullen and a httU hostile. Things began to get worse. I felt 
dut\ bnutid to ft»ll<»w the curriculum and spent more and more time 
pressnig tiiem to work. 1 he\ in turn became more disruptive. The battle 
w .is on. 

1 he were not inner cit\ or minority stuilents. They were mostly 
middle class kids who lived with both parents, dressed well, and seemed 
to eni«>\ most creature couitorts. I heir fathers were either skilled trades- 
men or small liusirussnieii. \nothcr common denominator was a total lack 
of reuard for schojil. 1 he\ were mone\ oriented and proud of it. Most 
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had p;irt-tinic joijs. johii Ihul rhrce: ;i morning nc\vsp;^{XT nuite* an :ifrcr- 
scluiol job m ;i supcmiarkct* and a weekend job in a pi//aria. At fifteen, 
he had 56000 in savings. Mike liked t(» tell nie that his father went to the 
si\th grade and made "^S^iMHH) .1 \ ear. "\ lnw much do yon nuke, Mr. B?" 
My answer did not elevate nie in their esteem. I began to think they 
might be right. 

Serendipity struck in laty January. It was nor long sinee Christmas 
vacation but a long time until spring break and still longer until June. 
It was near the end of a particularly trying Friday and 1 blurted out, 
**rm tired of trying to teach you anything. What do you want to do?'' 
Dave usually had a quick answer and he wasn't at a loss this time. "W'hv 
don*t we make a 'l\ show, Mr. H?" I laughed and so did the rest of tlic 
kids not saying "yeah» yeuh." Soon the bell rang and the\- were gone. 

Thar evemng 1 thought about what Dave had" said. The class wouldn't 
do what I wanted to do; maybe i should try their idea. The school had 
a videotape recorder, donated by the Boosters (^hib for the use of the 
physical education de()artment, that was not used ver\* often. W c couldn*t 
do a regular W show ; 1 had neither the technical exjXTtisc nor the con- 
fidence in the ^^-2's. Bur why not do ccnnmercialsr Thev are onlv thirtv 
to Mxty seconds in length, are familiar tu the students^ and they might 
even f)e educational, l hat w eekend I put together a tentative plan to use 
commercials and their production to show the class the value of that 
subject we call Knglish— words: how they are used and how the\' are 
interpreted. 

The next day the V'VR was in the classr(»om and the class was soon 
clustered about it. X'^^'hen 1 told them we were going to make some T\' 
connnercials. their response was one of disbelief. The first dav was spent 
playing around with the \"I*R with everyone having a chance to ham 
it up. I'he next srep was to introduce some terms which I hirer found out 
were elements of contingency management: "If you want to make coni- 
merciah; tiien you'll have to. . . The agreement was ro not just rehash 
current commercials or make new ones up but to also learn about com- 
mercials: w hat makes a good commercial, win* do companies advertise, 
\\ hat reclini(}ues are commonly used, and what are the different t\ pes of 
commercials. 

Our first step was to study existing connnercials. W'c were able to 
study commercials in the print medium fn)m several magazines K ing 
around the room. The srudenrs* television view ing also took on a new 
perspective. In a few days they came to several conclusitwis about the ad- 
verrising industry. Their major conclusion was that it doesn't matter 
w hat you are selling, bur how you sell ir. TheN soon were able to break 
most commercials into five general categories: ( 1 ) ever\ bod\ is bus ing 
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it SO ycm should too^ (2) this is not for everyone, just the ciioscn few, 
( >) this product will change your life. (4) the anti-connncrcial, nnd (5) 
the humorous conuuercial. 'I'he **dunnnies" were awfully perceptive. 

On the fourth dav we luui a visit from a reformed advertising copy- 
writer friend of niine. Among other things he informed the students that 
many pnulucts in the same cntegorw soaps for example, are manufactured 
bv rile same company* We were also told that the most expensive item in 
thv nianuf.. 'are of liquid soap is the plastic bottle, about W: cents per 
unit. The V-2*s were excited! This was renK and not at all like English. 
Ten students returned to continue the discussion after school. 

()!i Kridav we got hito a discussion about the relative value of adver- 
tising. Mv materialistic students wjre quick to mention that without 
ctMunierciais we would not liave V\\ or at least free \ \\ They were also 
able to reali/e that every time they bought something, rhey were paying 
ftir the^advertising of that product. 1 was startled when Jamie brought up 
a philosopliical o^uesrion: ''Is Crest the number one toothpaste because it 
is the best, ur do a lot of peuple buy it because commercials tell us it is 
number one-" rhe\ went home for the weekend with iastructions to 
tlii!ik of a plan for next week. 

Mtindax's class stiirted out in turmoil, with ideas coming from all parts 
(»f the room. The one rhey liked best was to have a competition. They 
decided to break into four groups and make four conunercials about 
rhrtc m\ thieal products. The judging would be done by me or wiioever 
I chose. Automobiles, airlines, and other large products were rejected 
because of space, time, and financial resources. After much haggling 
.mioniif the students, three products were selected: Zit Skin Cleanser, 
Sparkle *l*t»othp.isre. and Cncle Fruit Cereal. The class would have three 
da\ s to prepare and rehearse their commercials. Friday would be shooting 
da\*. 

This Would be more than a fun assigmnenr. Kach group had to write 
;i script for all three product:-.. The writing had to be organi/ed. conci.se, 
and well planned because each connnercial had to be exactly thirty scc- 
onvi.s in leiiutli. Tliev aUo had to do all the art work involved in producing 
rtie comnurciais. Ihis from a class who groaned when asked to write a 
sentence. 

First hour was an all ninth grade study hall. I was able to convince the 
principal .uid .study h.ill monit«»r that this would be an ideal .showcase 
for the *^2's conunercials. It would give the *\iunimies" a wide audience 
and a chance to show otF before their peers. It w as decided that the ninth 
uraders in stud\ liall would sen'e as judges, and the principal would 
provide (irst and second pri/.es for all three products. The 9--2*s were 
ecstatic. 
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Kriday went smoothly, All twelve conunercials, with a few rctukcs/ 
were shot during chisstimc. Neither 1 nor the class had ever laughed so 
hard* 

Monday came and si\t\ niiuh-iiradcrs were clustered around an 
eightecn-inch television set. They had all heen given paper hallots and 
would sec each conunercial t\\ ice. Tlie study hall students were instructed 
to vote for the conunercial that niost made them want to ijo out and huv 
the product. 

Zit Skin Cleanser provided the closest contest. A clinical-looking stu- 
dent who produced charts slu»wing that green-eyed, left-handed blonde 
girls used Zit more than any other leading brand was edged out by a 
group who pleaded with consumers to stop buying Zit or else there 
wt)uldn*t be ;mv kids with pimples left* Sparkle l\)othpaste was won bv 
a group of three boys falling all over a girl who had just brushed with 
Sparkle. The show stealer was John as Uncle Fruit* He appeared in a 
pith helmet witli bananas in the band and a safari jacket bulging with 
oranges, apples, and bananas. Uncle Kruit cereal was called *'The sweetest 
cereal in the world. It tastes like a candy bar." 

W'e liad certainly experienced the best two weeks of the vcar. For the 
first time we were together rather than in opposition. In two weeks wc 
had worked on all four of the language arts: reading magazines and 
newspapers for advertisements, listening to and evaluating T\' commer- 
cials, writing scripts, and rehearsing and performing the commercials. 

More important, however, was the carry-over. For the rest of vhe vear, 
rhe ^-Vs were noticeabK- more interested in Fnglish class* While we did 
nothing as dramatic as the conmiercials unit, the spring passed pleasantly. 
No, they didn^t start reading Shakespeare in their spare time, but they 
did become more critical readers b\- comparing two newspaper reports 
of the same incident and evaluating inferences. Thev didn't get excited 
by creative writing bur thc\" diil become interested in w riting clearlv and 
preciscK for effective, accurate CMinnnmication. Neither did the\ start 
watching cducatitnial television, but they did begin watching with a 
critical eve. i\nglish, and 1 hope school, bad become meaningful for rhe 
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A student 'hiituucd firojirt in ^f^PPC^*TC^ X/IQIOM 

fUviwA'hiii JcmomtnmJ that ^WIWC^ICU VIdlWIN 

theSi! slov: learners 'U'cre not slow ^, #%tA« i B a n^lEBPi 

but bored: they needed a OF SLOW LEARNERS' 

proanw {hWii on their strcN^rhs 

r^ker than on their ^e^knesses. LANGUAGE ABILITIES 

Dcfurtmem of EdtuMion, 

\{\uhhigton State Vmversity, Stonley J. Zehm 



On ;i spring ii:;>rning, u hcn distractions abound for both teachers and 
students, 1 liad just scuttled my class of "slow learning" seventh graders 
into six groups of five students when the principal walked into the class- 
room. The students, now busily engaged in the creation of riddles they 
ht)pcd would stump their classn^ates, were so involved that no one noticed 
the principal, who did not fail to take note of the students and their 
noisv activities^ After he liad concluded the business lie had come to sec 
me about, he gestured ti)ward the class and asked me, 'isn't it a bit noisy 
in this class?** 

"Yes/* I replied, "Isn't it wonderful?! Real living language!'' 

Six months before tliis incident occurred, I too would have been horri- 
fied by tile noisv class of slow learners, At tliat time I demanded that my 
slow learners sit up straight in their desks; I demanded absolute quiet so 
vliat I could carry out tiie necessary tasks of administering spelling tests, 
rending worus-words-words for dictation, and preparing tliose endless 
fill-in-the-blanks ditto sheets in grammar, reading comprehension, diction- 
ary skills, and, of course, correct English usage, 

'My abilitv to control slow learners was recognized by many people. 
1 was admired bv my fellow teachers for being able to keep my students 
from "climbing tlic walls." I was given commendaticms and high evalua- 
tions b\' mv principals for my abilities to keep my slow learning sections 
**task oriented;' i.e., quiet. I was even appointed to committees to develop 
an Enijlish curriculum for slow learners in our district. 

Fortunatelv. after three vcars of uninspiring, counterproductive in- 
struction in English language arts, my myopic vision of the "slow learner" 
was corrected.^ No physician, phychiatrist, or ophthalmologist was rc- 
spmsiblc for the correction of this conditioii. My new visicm was given to 
nie bv those same students 1 had considered incapable of doing anytliing 
on their own initiative. 

One autumn afternoon, my fiftli period class of slow learners entered 
tile classroom just as 1 was putting away (hiding) some expensive super-8 
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movic-niiiking equipment, l liis precious stutF had l)een used bv my previ- 
ous class of "gifted" seventh graders. 'liie incoming ehiss of 'slow learn- 
ers were quick to spot tliis machinery before I could get it hidden awaw 
"I low come we never get to do fun things like yuiir other class=" thev 
asked. I mumbled some lame excu.se to the "effect that the equipment was 
purchased with special state funds for \\C,\\ students and was meant for 
their use alone. The MCi.M acronym did not hide from my slow learners 
the cruel reality of the sorting situation. "How come we don't get state 
funds?" they asked. "We're gifted too!" 

On tile next day and during the following weeks these students were 
to prove to me just how gifted the>- really Vere. I was more than sur- 
prised the next day w hen four students iii this slow learning class each 
brought in super-« movie cameras. These enterprising students had also 
collected dimes and ipiarters from their classmates and had purchased 
four rolls of tilm. "Vou ain't gut any excuse now. Mr. Zehm." they chal- 
lenged me. "Wc got our own equipment and now we're ready to make 
our own movies!" 

And readv they were! I'lie oral language they used in class in plan- 
ning their film was animated, articulate, and ve'r\- task oriented. Gone 
were the cpitiiets of derision and defeat, the "dununy," "stupid." "idiot" 
tags that slow learners conunonU" hurl at one another. To m\- astonish- 
incnr and di.sbclief. thc\- were actually cooperating with one another. 
The cntluisiasni they generated in writing their luovie scripts was an 
exhilarating dimen.sion never seen in their" business letter dry runs and 
similar writing activities. I hex- had never used their reading skills as in- 
tently as they did now when they needc' information about filming and 
editing techniques. 

Their final product, a documentary they entitled "When Nobodv 
Cares," may have had flaws, but it gave evidence of originality, sensi- 
tivit\'. and awareness of visual language. The final product, however, was 
less important than the process tlu-se^tudents experienced. They proved 
that rhey were neither deprived nor dunces. They worked on their film 
after sclmol and on Saturdays, involving parents, the school counselor, 
and the vice-principal. "Success." F.niily' Dickinson accuratelv observed! 
"is counted sweetest by those who ne'er succeed." This fact was likewise 
known by my students. Their need and desire for succe.ss fortunatelv had 
not fieen completely suppressed. The success-oriented approach to lan- 
guage arts we stumbled upon not only ficgan to change my students' 
vision of themselves for the more positive, ft also changed mv vision of 
their abilities and of my role as teacher. 



AN ORIGINAL 



Snuhats MporJ iirll to fiUmc C|| AAIMQ 
liter mire; this ^roHp project rifciviii^^^ 

iff crcatipts an original film 
invvhwi students in developit}^ 
their owfi plot structure iVhi 
selecting: .vfd piecing together 90AP OPERA 

the best visuM content. 
Hnhert (i, Ha^en, }r„ tcwhes 
at \i\ne Hii^h School, Ware, 

Massachusetts. Robert G. Hogen, Jr, 



After spending a week tn ing to discover how to explore every aspect 
of ;in emotion and then record it on fihii (my idea), my ninth grade 
students decided that they had a better idea. They wanted to do a spoof 
with a soap opera format. The logic of this decision is obvious to anyone 
wlio has done improvisational drama with high school freshmen: they are 
naturals at creating and enacting farce. But in addition to a slapstick ver- 
sion, tliev decided to write an original dramatic script, film it, then use 
the original script as a basis for the comedy. The two would then be 
spliced together. 

Through a teacher-supervised class discussion we arrived at some com- 
mon elements of -x soap opera and listed them: a doctor, a wife he leaves, 
a nurse he leaves his wife tor, a serious disease, an orphan, a happy ending. 
Each member of the class was asked to write a plot and include the ele- 
ments i!i a logical sequence. The plot was to be a brief outline devoid of 
litcrarv or technical details. The students were asked t(# try to envision the 
plot as a film. 

The following Monday there were thirteen scripts. I decided to let the 
class reason how they wcuild arrive at a final script. I suggested that every- 
one could contribute what he considered to be the l)est part of his script 
and hopefully the n\;terial could be mesheH into one workable script, 
or each student could read his script and the class could democratically 
choose the best one. 

To guide the students in evaluating the scripts, I drew up a checklist 
whitirconsidercd manv of the same things wc liad covered when dis- 
cussing l)ooks: quality of content, development of characters, setting, and 
interest. The class decided to have each student read his script, have the 
other members of the class comment on it, then use the evaluarion sheet 
to score the script in the various categories with a one, three, or five. 
The script with the highest total would be the original script. 1 suggested 
that when considering the plots they frame tlieir suggestions not only 
from the standpoint of content, but how the plots would look on film. 
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FUMING AN ORIGINAL SOAP OPERA 
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l*hc transition from printed words to pictures has its problems, and niy 
role at this juncture u as to help make students cognizant of tliis fact. 

It was also decided that under the rubric of areas of responsibility 
were eight categories: souiul, C(istumes, props, sets (including lighting), 
cameraman, actors, actresses, and a director, Costumes, props, and sets 
were combined so tliat the three people responsible for these areas could 
work together. Since not all the duties would run concurrently, people 
who had little to do at any point would become extras, take iight read- 
inus, secure permission to use a certain area for filming, check to sec if 
the locations were suitable tor filming, help with props, make signs, etc, 

l*hc assiunment for the follow ing week was to consider how this basic, 
raw script could be transformed into a visual story. The week was spent 
discussing professional scripts and handling cameras — zooming in and cmt, 
panning, doing tracking shots, two shots, etc. These technical terms were 
used only after someone had performed the process; then everyone had 
the opportunity to try the new trick. 

Lookinu at actual examples of shooting scripts was the next step. The 
school had copies of \hrty\ which served the purpose well; and Robert 
Laml)ert, in his article **See the Movie, Read the Script" in the October 
1970 issue of Mdiui c> .\tcthoiis\ includes excerpts from The Sevemh Scaly 
Easy Kiiicr, and 77.h> Afruwi Queen as well as a comprehensive *'scriptog- 
raphv" of classical and modern tilmscripts. Since notes and directions must 
be conunitted to paper, these demonstration scripts provided some good 
points for discussion and cleared up some pioblenis. 

Now about three weeks into the unit w e were ready to determine the 
locations and camera directions that would transform the original script 
into a shooting script. The locations were inserted in the left margin and 
the camera directions in the right; the final script, with the exception of 
some director's changes, is shown in the diagram. 

Writing the shooting script was the most fun, consumed the most time, 
and elicited the best ctnnnients of any phase of the unit. From then on it 
was a matter of collecting the props and costumes and rehearsing (a 
videotape svstcm was used, which n«)t only allowed the actors to view 
their mistakes but acquainted the cameraman with the capabilities of a 
camera). 'I'lie coiuedx* version was written immediately after we had com- 
pleted writing the dramatic version and before we filmed it. The same 
oriiiinal scnpt was used for the comedy, but the personnel changed; so did 
thc^loeations and so did the concepts of handling the different scenes. The 
final prciducrs were obviously related, but there was nothing like a one-to- 
one relationship between scenes in the two versions. The comedy was far 
easier to write and Him. and had there been the time or incliivaticm for 
doing onlv one film, the comedy would have been the one to do. 
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A title kit with ccniinic letters stuck on the chalkboard served for 
title and credit frames. The budget didn*t allow for niucf* wastage of tihii, 
so tlie editing and spHcing processes (Kodak makes an adequate splicer 
for ten dollars) were relatively simple. W'e were able to view the film at 
a cast party during the last week of school. 



MarLwa Chmsen, A FILM UNIT 
Tcmifly Middle School, pQR EIGHTH GRADERS 

Vciufly, .Vt'U* Jersey 

I applied for a grant to be used in developing an eighth grade unit on 
film viewing and analysis, contrasting literary values in film and the writ- 
ten word. 

The resultant four-week unit presented to all mv classes (some 110 
students) used some twenty-five short films, canoons, and two feature- 
length productions. Some were film versions of short stories we studied, 
like Shirley JacksorVs '*The Lottery*' and (). Henry's *The Last Leaf." 
Others were cartoons like ''Unicorn in the Garden" by James Thurber 
and **'I'he Tell- Tale Heart*' by Poc. One of the features was "The 
Haunting," which was also studied in its original novel form. 

Introductory work on filmic terms was kept at a minimum. We 
skimmed the l)asies in one or two class periods. From then on, a rather 
free approacli to the films seemed to work, one of exploration rather than 
dictation. The films were presented without conmient, and the follow-up 
discussions were relatively unstructured. We began by commenting on 
the more visible^ tangible aspects, then progressed sometimes to the 
thematic bases of the film, the techniques, acting, philosophy, etc. What- 
ever tame up was grist for our milL In addition to a follow-up discussion 
on each filnu students often wrote opinion papers overnight. Our ap- 
proach never deteriorated to the *i-ets show a film, it takes up time" 
pliilosophw 

All the films were shown in the classrocmi, except for the two features, 
which were done in the auditorium. The classroom situation turned out 
to be far preferable for concentration and discussion. The siiort films 
fitted into the time sclicdule for regular classes, which was another factor 
to be considered. Hopefully high-interest films were chosen. Some missed 
fire» of course, and w ere not reordered for the next year. 

Knr its second year, the film study was enlarged to include the whole 
eighth grade, and next \ ear wc hope to embark on a 6-7-8 program en- 
compassing the entire midtile scho»)I. The films planned will cross subject 
areas and grade levels for the beginnings of an interdisciplinarv* approacli. 
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fVu" projcsshnM li^v/t rv, let UOIAf nOBC TUC 
stiidcNts. proAtu c a nUW UUCd I nC- 

polished Vhvmscripf off the first ^-.-^g-i-a-i^ ^mMm^^mtm^ 
try. (%nU's K, Duhv describes WRITER WRITE? 

/.VAV /;t* involved students ifi the 
process fff n\Utt.uift{i iUid 
rcvisuij^ workifij^ t/M//.v. He is 
assoi Uite professor of lui,\ilish 

,it Vhmoutb StAte Colles^e, ^ ^ % 

Vlynonth. \cw H.vnpskire. Chorles R. Duke 



I was an ^^eiul man'' for quire a few years. I drilled on parrs nf speech, 
usage, punctiiatitMK and senrence fragnienrs. My srudenrs srudied and 
struggled t(i inntate model passages from rhe works of Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, and others, 1 bemoaned rhe facr rhar srudenrs were unimaginarive, 
rhar rhe\- plagiarized every cliance rliey gt)r, bur 1 conrinued ro believe 
rhe answer lav in more drills, more models, more red ink, and a crack- 
down on tirades. So it went — srudenrs angry and bewildered, readier 
frusrrared and putiitive. 

Ir is quite likelv that 1 would srill be reaching rhar way liad ! nor come 
in contact with :ln individual who had decided rhat something had ro he 
dime al>our the teaching t»f \\ rirmg in rhe schools. Ir was just by accident 
that the opporruniry came. 1 was teaching in a small high school in New 
\ lampshire at rhe tiine. One d.iv an elemenrary readier called me aside and 
asked nie if 1 would like ro look ar rhe proofs of a book on rhe teaching of 
wriring rhar she had received from a friend. A bir jaded l)y now afrcr 
having looked at many writing texts, I hesirared; afrer a bit of urging, 
however, I tucked the loose-leaf manuscripr into my briefcase and trudged 
htnne. That w eekend 1 hauled the manuscript out and began reading. 
The ver\ first sentence hit me— "How does rlie writer writer*' Simple 
sraremenr— ves — bur nn/- that ^ ^^ul never examined before from the 
writer\ point of view . After all, I w as a teacher of writing, not a profcs- 
siofial w rirer. Well, just how does the professional w riter w riter What is 
the process that he follows- Do all writers follow the same process? With 
quesritins like these tloaring rhrough my mind, 1 read «)n. *'\\'riring is 
explorarion—discovery of meaning, discovery «)f form — and rhe wrircr 
works l)ack and forth . . . sn that he can discover what he has to say 
and liow t<: sav if more efHciently/* Oome to think of ir, rliere is some- 
rliinu tt) that iwlea of discoverv, 1 thought. 'I hus it w as that I began my 
acquaintance with the idea of process in writing, thanks to the work 
of a professional w riter, Diu^ald .\hirray, in his exciting A Writer l\\ichc:f 
ll'ritifiii (HuughtiMi Mitfhn. M;^)S). 
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Although one might suspect that this l)ooIv l^ccanic my Bible, such was 
not the Ciisc. As Murray points out, no absolute laws exist for writing and 
no absolute laws exist for teaching it. But what is important and crucial 
to the success of aiu teaching of u riting is an understanding of the writ- 
ing process. It is here that the teacher of writing can perform his most 
valid function, for by helping the student to see the idea of process, the 
teacher opens a new world of freedom to the student writer and along 
the way destroys a numl)er of myths that have hanjpercd the student's 
vision of what writing is all about. 

Naturallv, one does not discard old tricks overnight. It took me some 
time to al)sorb what Murrav was suggesting and even longer to become 
strong enough to acce{)t the fact that the student has to be allowed the 
freedom and time to work through the process. Gradually, though, my 
emphasis in class turned from dealing with the end product to dealing 
with how the writer discovers an idea and then carries it through into 
written expression. Mv students and I spent much time finding subjects, 
lookinu* for the necessary information, searching for the best form of 
expression to suit the subject; but most of all, wc talked about their 
writing, Nnw we emphasi/ed working drafts, each a bit more polished 
than the last, but nevertheless always viewed as working drafts — writing 
in progress. Nothing was sacred. W'e had l)ecome engaged in the writing 
process. 

To wrench away from using the red pencil was traumatic, but I sur- 
vived, and m\ studi-nts began to blossom into writers. CJone w-as the 
tht)Ught that cver\ piece of writing was "done" when it was passed in. 
Now we took the time to look at each piece of writing as a step in the 
process of discovering what it was we wanted to say. Students worked on 
drafts, submittet' them for discussion, took them baek, revised them, sul)- 
mitteJ the pieces again. The idea of process became more and more a 
natural part of their writing activity . 

W'e talked al)(»ut proc'*^< great deal, w hieh led us to new experienro 
and insights. A loeal potter came into class and talked with us about how- 
he creates a work in clav ; we were ama/ed to discover the similarities be- 
tween the process the p<»rter follo\\s and the process a writer uses. W e 
listened as Leonard Bernstein showed us how lieethovcn w rote his music 
{Leonard licrnstcui on iiccthovcn. SyiHphony So. ^ in C Minor, 0{h 67; 
(ioluml)ia Records). W'e could hear the various drafts, we could hear 
rile changes, rhe shaping and developing of the theme. As Bernstein told 
us. ••'I'he man rejected, rewrote, scratched out, tore up, and sometimes 
altered a passage as nianv as twenty times ... a l)Ioody record of a 
tremendous inner battle." Suddenly, we had a far better grasp of what 
the writing process was all about. 




52 R£CONSmEKlNG Wf^tTING 

\U\\\ dues this ktuAvlvilifv nt jU'divss riMusliUc int(i ci^sruuiu iiciiun? 
riic rtMHslannn iww ticcur in .i number of* ways. iic[KMuii!u>; upon iliv si^^c 
ol" tlic i'lass, iIk* cnvirunuKMU, and tlu* infcrcMs ami alutitics ui ilu* siu- 
tlinis. M\ hasii' I'lassriuMU appn>ar!i is ^piitc ujHn-^MulcKl. \i the tirst 
iiKxnny ut" tlic class, 1 mtnulucc the stiulcnis to the idea ol' uriiint^ as a 
jU'uccss and (Kithne lor ihcm what will he happening in the class. In uu>sr 
cases, a studcnr\ tnue in class u ill he divided amoi'.ii three areas: {A ) 
panici[K!iion in activities aimed ai increasing his ccuiscituisness of the 
w ritiny process; {2) the rea^iing and ^liscussing of writing— IjoiIi that t»f 
liis u\\ n aHil of his classmates, and \ ^ ) the develoj^meiU of his ow n manu- 
s(*nprs. 

Krei]Uentl\ the student will be aiTivel\ engaged in \\(»rKing on his wwn 
u riling during unrkshop time* Students create their own W(»rl<iiu{ en- 
virmiments, s(»nie b\ placing their desks in corners, others b\ turning their 
backs to other students, aiul still others b\ workinu in small grou[>s» These 
workshop perituls include short conferences between individual students 
and tht, lUstruvoM* sninetinies lasting t»nl\ a minute or so, other times 
taking Itfreen iniiuUes. Small grnuj> discussions bring together those sru- 
dents cNperiencmg comniiMi j>n»blems. while others wiu'k on their own* 
Much emphasis is placed Uj>t>n helping each other, and this includes the 
teacher, who writes frei|ueiuly and brings his etVorts r*» class. No grades 
arc assigned ttj individual tirst etforts; instead, a student will submit his 
paper tor group discussion and then take it back for a rewrite; other 
tunes papers are subnntted vlirectU t*) the teacher for discussion. 

It is in this latter case tliat we fiiul the greatest change. No longer is the 
teacher reailing just for mechanical errors, Mistea.l, he is hniking for was s 
to help the stuileiit discover more about his subject, to make his voice 
clearer, to enrich the texture of details, hi alnuist all cases» the teacher 
will read to tiiul the central problem in a paper; (Mice that is hu'itcil, he 
discusses it with the student and begins to suggest possibilities, but onI\ 
through a question process, !i(»t an answer one. in do \ (»u sa\ that the 
oM in.in is strange'" '*! dtuTt know vers much about Imilding a pig pen — 
can \i>u show nie \\ h.n has lo i»e doiK*-" Such i]uesti(»ns begin the neces- 
sar\ dialogue between tiie student and an audience ami make ium aware ot 
his re>ponsibilit\ in the writing procv*s>. Hut tlv; important fact(*»' hvfv i.s 
that the student is not confronted with a thousand [)r(»f»lems all at once — 
suiiiethmg we inighr ha\e dt»ne in the past. Now he 'tackles (»ne major 
problem at a time, he works on this and wIkii he has soUe^i it, he moves 
on to the next, I lus is just an*»ther wa\ of e:..^ ■ i . ' * **oecss 
(jf writing. 

Ni» tests of writing skill arc re^iuired because ever\ juece that is written 
<»rfers imp<»rtant infnniiatioi; jt»our tlie mdivuluars [u*ogres>. If eventu.iIU- 
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stmic form of gnutiny: is necessary, the experience can he nnule a worth- 
while one because must \s riters, at one tinie or another, wish to receive a 
ilerinire response troni m\ aiulience. However, the student is iillowed to 
select what he feels represents his best work up to this point; it is his 
resptmsibility anvl no one else's to determine w hat he wishes to have eval- 
uated. Af'-er ' V has nude his choice, he submits it aloniy u ith a self-evalua- 
tion in w htt tie discussi.'N w hat he feels his strengths and weaknesses as 
a writer are. I he teacher evaluates the>e materials in detail and then sits 
down in C(».. rcnce with the student and discusses the results; plans are 
nude jointlv about what the student will continue to work on. Such for- 
mal evaluatioiis nia\ occur several times during a semester or only once, 
depending upon the situati«)n, l)Ut teacher and student are in constant 
conununicition about the student's writing regardless of how many . for- 
mal evaluations are held. 

lieint; aware t)f the writing process di»es not make writing easier, but 
it does help the student to l)ring reason to what he may have viewed as 
an impussiblc. even insane, undertaking. We must remember that if wc 
thouijht thateverv rune w e taught a lesson we were going to be graded on 
it, if ever\- time w e opened our mouths we were going to pass or fail, we'd 
prol)abI\ stop teaching and st(»p talking. The same is true of writing. 
Rarelv is a first etfort the rinal product; rarely are we sufficiently attuned 
{n all the aspects of written expression that we can produce a polished 
manuscript on the tirst try. Knowing that students are engaged in a 
proeesN that all writers experience goes a long way toward giving them 
the conridence they need to look for ways to express themselves in writ- 
ten form ai d niakes the teaching of writing a pleasurable and exciting ex- 
perience. 



IVilluiw IWnhiniitou. /r., PARTICIPATORY 
.Vt'-u- York Vnivcrmy TEACHING 

The teacher must nor ask his students to do anything that he docs not 
dt) himself. W hen his students attempt to solve a problem, he attempts the 
same thing; w l^n thc\ write* he writes; when he evalu;Ues their work, 
he asks them to evaluate his work. 1 have seen a class of poorly motivated 
students rake an liour of class rime to work on an assigiunent with some 
entluisiastn because tiiev s.iu their instructor^ enthusiastic involvement. 



Instnu'tion in i fffnfiosititfn <\?// 
ofti'ff inhihit rather than 
facilitate sttnicm veritiif^^ 
Robert (/. Kraft idetnifies 
teachuiii practices u^hich may in 
effect prexrnt the expression of 
students* oun thoughts and 
feelings, lie teaches at Eastern 
Michigan University » 



HOW TO PARALYZE 
THE NOVICE 
WRITER 

Robert G. Kroft 



In a recent book by Lawrence Thompson called Rohert Frost: The 
Years of Triumph, there is a section about Frost's teadiing at Amherst 
College in 1*^17: 

In his section of the freshman composition course Frost was eager to 
eonvev his belief in the Fmersonian concept that good writing in 
either prose or poetry grows out of having something to say. He 
urued the freshman to w rite brief compositions l)ascd on their own 
observations and insights, and he cxpeeted that the students would 
relish this freedom to fashion their own deseriptions or narrations 
out of their own tAperienees. U'hen the boys seemed at a loss to 
know how to follow these general instructions, he blamed their 
previous instructors. . . . Frost w;is ;dso annoyed to diseovcr that so 
manv of these young men who had nothing to say seemed to have no 
eapa'eiry for thinking with any originality and were th;?reforc willing 
t(» have their professors do their thinking for them* 

Not a whole lot lias changed since 1*^17. Students arc still at a loss to 
know what to do wit'i freedonu and there still isn't much originality 
from tliem. And I think Frost is right in putting the blame on us, their 
teachers. 

I {jnce asked in\ conij)osition students to w rite about '^'Fhe Misuses of 
Language Fodax ." Fhey did it badly. I cnjsscd it otT as one more bad 
assignment without rcailx* knowing why it was bad. I.ater» it occurred to 
me that I had paraK /ed them. I had given them a **theme" to write, on a 
verv specific topic, with a specific title. Many of them did not compre- 
hend w hat the phrase ''misuse of language" meant. They came to nic and 
asked, ''What do vou want, sir?" One asked if a misuse of language was 
*'like a lie." 1 said something like. *'\\'ell, yes. among other things, but 
there are otlier wa\s of misusing the language witliout actually lying. 
I. ike overstating, winch is what protestors do.** 'Fhey looked a little per- 
plexed and went home and w rote badly. Some of them found some canned 
ideas about wh.it advertisers d(>, but it was deadly boring stuff. I had it 
coming. 1 had given them a subject about w hich they had no real thought 
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or feeling. 'I hey were asked to write not on their subject but on mine. 
The logical question then: "\\*hat dt) you w ant, sir?" 

W'c not (Milv give assignments al)our which students have no thoughts 
and feelings. Init we use such words as •*thenie." •Mntn)ducti()n." ^'thesis 
sentence """c<)nclusion," ••ct^niparison-contrasr technique." These academ- 
ic jargon words are alien to nn)st students. I low can a student think of 
doing something fun and e\citing if he has to write a "theme/* which 
must" systematically develop from a thesis sentence with an introduction, 
l)odv. and conclusion. And hand in an outline first. 

Hut it\ nor only the words. It\ these very concepts, introduced at the 
wrong time, that can be deadlw No real writer has ever written with such 
directions; a writer writes only because he has some ideas which have 
grown our of his experience. I le has strong feelings about that experience 
and the strength of these feelings is reflected in the expression of his ideas. 
*riiat*s what gives them vitality and impact. Yes. what he writes might also 
have a nice iiuroduction, some kind of body, and a conclusion. A •Theme** 
it will never f)e. 

It miglit have those things and it might not. That depends on whether 
his expression is suited to some nice neat form in the third person. But 
he miufht want to start u ith a piece of dialogue, an anecdote, a personal 
experience. And there will be no thesis sentence in that. In fact, it may 
not have anv of tho things 1 have taught should be in an introduction. It 
niav not liave a de. r statement <if the problem it intends to deal with. It 
mav sav nothing about the scope and limitation of the essay. There may 
not be anv plan of procedure, or any statement of the thesis. The paper 
might just start in some lively way and might just stop on a quick one- 
liner. 

*I*he point is — and we as students of literature know this—the form of 
a written piece grows out of some stnmgly felt ideas. The writer seldom 
takes a preestablished form or pattern and then pours his ideas into that 
inoKl. Sumedav a student of yours may write a good sonnet, but only if 
he lus yiven his language long and loving attention. "Themes*' arc not 
likelv t<» have been a loving experience for him. 

I think I can get awav with saying— without knowing how all writers 
^v(,rk— that writers in the first act ransform their thoughts and feelings 
into words and \Mtuv them on a page. They are giving birth, in a way. to 
something in them. TheyVe not tuo concerned yet with how the baby is 
yoiny to Inok to the mother-in-lau . After it\ all out there they can h)ok 
at it and start to w tjrry about the relatives. 

A writer takes a look at what shape has emerged out of his thoughts. 
I le judges w-herher it nught hit the readers better if he rearranges here, 
cuts this there, and it might occur to him that it better have an introduc- 
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tion. He niitfht decide that it nlready eiuls nicely ;ind doesn't need a con- 
clusion. If somebody asks for .»n outline, which is unHkely, he might look 
again and say to himself, ''\\ ell, what direction did I find it going in?" 

W hen lie is a practiced writer he may find that he is automatically 
doing all those things at once, Hc*s already thiiiking alxuit his mother-in- 
law while still giving birth, I ie can't help it. And he's sparing himself 
sonic work later, 

hi addition to our intimidating assignments and language, there are 
other wa\ s we paraly/e students. The most paralyzing and toughest issue 
to deal with is grades. If you give an assignment with all those directions 
and expectations and then punish students for not doing well, or even 
tell them that they have nothing special to say, that thev are just "aver- 
age," they may decide "what's the use,'* All their emotional energy for 
writing may hiss away on you. Don't take thcni on the first day to the 
top of the mountain and ask them to ski down, Kven if vou don't punish 
them when they fall, you*ll never get them on the slope again. As thev 
go along watching, listening, and practicing, they'll Hnd out what good 
skiing is and theyll tell yon just how good they are. Don't fool with 
grades and other godlike judgments about their work until thev're well 
along, strong, and can take it. At first sav onI\- positive things. 

And avoid all that academic jargon. RcccntK* I got a piece from a girl 
about a boyfriend meeting her parents at the door for the first time, The 
parents arc trying to malce conversation: 

•*I)o vou plan to jjo to colleger" 

-Vcaii." 

*A\'hat do you plan to take up?" 

*"My stereo, I V and blue jeans." 
On the w,iy out of the house the boyfriend says, •*^'ou know, \ ()ur par- 
ents are cool. I can really talk to them." If I had asked this student to 
write something with terseness, oppositions, irony, do sou think she 
would have written this? I doubt it. 

One final paralyzing force. Be careful al)out using models, .\ll of those 
ehiborate directions amount to a model, and they're paralyzing. Also dead- 
ly are articles w itii heavy academic w riting containing awesome vocabu- 
laries. If your w riting is heavy and polysyllabic and vmr vocal)ular\* is 
awesome, you are deadly as a model. It's al\\a\*s a struggle to keep stu- 
dents from imiratijig you anyway. Hut l)e careful at the early stages even 
with models of good, lively prose writers. No matter how often \ ()U sav, 
"Don't imitate; be yourself," the reaction may be, "I'm sorr\-, I just 
cin't write like Norman Mailer." The best model is the work of some- 
body in class who has written something '•prising, even thouyh it's 
personal and homely. *I*o that a studeiit's response is much more likelv to 
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l>c, ycali, I can do rliat/* It you can yet any stiuicnt to sa\- that about 
;un tliin<j: lie wauts to Icam, vou*rc on the waw 



Herman A. EstwK WRITING SCIENCE BOOKS 

Sc^^^nk Collciic of poR CHILDREN 

Euj^iHccriu^T Sew Icrsey 

\\ hat does a survtNor do? Why can you luiiki sandcastles? How are 
dams hmlt? \\ hat happens when you flush the toilet? The answers to 
these ijuestions are tound in a series of children's books written by tcch- 
nieal writing students at Newark (College of F.nginccring, 

In the engineering writuig course, students must learn the importance 
and the means of reader adaptation. Since civil engineers must write 
comnuiniearions to all levels— to executives and supervisors, other engi- 
neers, technicians, and the lay public— the students were taught the tecli- 
nujues (»f audience adaptation. Then the instructor introduced scientific 
w ritinu ueared to children, biitially, his students studied the content, for- 
mat. Vf)cabularv, and writing style t>f pn)fessionaily written children's 
b(H)ks. The student-authors focused on such writing techniques as subject- 
verb-object sentences, parallelism, judicious use of repetition, the use of 
colc»r. graphic aids, and w hite space. 

In producing their manuscripts, scudents found themselves answering 
such tjuestions as: I inw are bridges built? What is under the street? What 
makes the water dirt\ ? Stnne students attacked such complex and intangi- 
ble subjects as gravitv. in ''Ouch, (iravity Hurts/' and optical illusions, in 
** I'ricks Your l-.yes *Pla\ (»n You/' Other books told about travel, the 
.(il.ir svstem, tratHc jams, magnets, and pollutants. 

Some engineering students felt that elementary school children had no 
concept ()t\he various branches of engineering and of the duties and the 
responsibilities of an engineer. For this reason the student-authors wrote 
miidance bonks to inform children about the engineering profession and 
to arouse their interests in becoming engineers. Since the Kngineers (>oun- 
cil for Professional Development is interested in guidance information, 
these bo(»ks were sul»mitted to the Council: ''Big Bridges, Little Bridges," 

The Knuineermu Tree." "Kddie Klectron." "The Surveyor,'' and '\A 
lietter \\^\ for (iarb.ige." The (-(aincil agreed to publish these books 
l)ec.iuse they are specific, concise, .ittractive. and inspirational. In addi- 
tion, the Council agreed that these student-authors knew the up-to-elate 
facts about the engineering pn^fession and that their books were not only 
fjctual but also sincere and enthusiastic. 
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U'W/w.if in\jucmly fail to sec 
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he tr%wsfornh\i into iwa^iinatiiv 
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describes htni- she developed 
students' sensitivity to their 
ov:n 'Worlds. She teaches at 
Lincoln Xortheast Hi^h School, 

Lincoln, \ebrasha. Marie Kelley 



On the first d\\y of school, students Hied into niy room for the debut of 
my two-LTcdir semester course in creative writing. I soon discovered they 
had one thing in common — they enjoyed writing. F.valuating the works 
which students submitted at the beginning of the course, I found short 
stories set in outer space and on ships in the middle of the ocean, with 
characters and conflicts patterned after grade H television late movies and 
mysteries. I found poems full of pretty rhyming words put together in 
regular rhythmical patterns. When I asked these students what experi- 
ences the\- had had to motivate these works, the typical response was, 
"Nothing really exciting ever happens in my life; i just Hke to let my 
inuigination run wild.'' 

If my course in creative writing were to result in enjoyable learning 
experiences for both teacher and students, I needed to revise mv plans. I 
had expected that students would come to me with a wealth of raw ma- 
terial for writing, and I had planned to concentrate on developing their 
writing technique and style. Now I realized tliat the course must lead 
them to respect their own experiences and to transform them into artistic 
works. Picasso said, '\Art is a lie which makes us realize the truth/' The 
first w ritings of my students demonstrated all too well that thev under- 
stood the concept "Art is a lie. . . /' But where was the realization of 
truth? 

Searching for a solution to the prol)lenu 1 discovered William Faulk- 
ner's statement that a creative writer nmst have experience, observation, 
and imaginati(»n. This statement provided a framework for the revision 
of the creative writing course. 

Tfie students needed to value the truths in their experiences f)efore they 
would feel ccjntident to use them as f()undati()ns for their writing. All had 
experiences; they needed structured learning activities to help them 
identify and reflect upon these experiences. But identification of these 
ex}>eriences was only the first step; they needed to transform these semi- 
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twl ideas into creative discourse. Students studied the award-winning writ- 
ings of students collected in issues of Scliolastic's Liternry Cavalcade 
magazine and thouglu about w hat experiences might have motivated the 
stories and poems. Students kept daily journals in which they reflected 
upon the ordinary and sometimes extraordinary happenings in their lives. 
Because some students clung to their desire to write fantasies and science 
fiction stories, we viewed the film The Story of a Writer, which explores 
the experiential bases ft)r several of Ray Bradbury's scietice fiction stones. 

As students began to grapple with the experiences thes- had identified, 
activities designed to strengthen tlieir observational powers helped them 
to enrich these experiences. Writing on field trips inside the school build- 
ing and on the school grounds, students practiced seeing common objects 
and occurrences from various perspectives. They became aware of details. 
Tliev closed their e\ cs as fellow students guided them in concentrated 
explorations of the ssorlds of sound, touch, smell, and taste. 

.\s students practiced opening tlieir sensory powers to the world around 
thcni. thcN began to use analogies to develop creative perspectives. They 
were then ready for learning activities which would help them expand 
their imaginative powers. A favorite activity was the listing of various 
uses for common objects. To introduce the activity, I collected common 
:iiid uncommon objects from my kitchen drawers— a corkscrew, a soft- 
boiled-egg opener, a plastic juicer, a pastrs- cutter, a golf tec. and various- 
ly shapetriids .ind dishes. During timed intervals, I stood in the center of 
the room and held these objects in different positions, md students rapidly 
recorded uses for them. As students shared their lists, their respect for 
others' oriuinalitN- deepened. Most of the items stimulated collective lists 
of between thirtv and fort\- uses. Throughout tlic remainder of the 
semester, individual students voluntarih' brougiit items for additional 
listing activities. 

Cross-sensorv activities strengthened students' imaginative powers even 
further. Questions like the folhwing helped students to transform sensory 
experiences: What color is the wind? What does f^rcoi taste like? De- 
scribe the smell of hate. What does a siren feel like? What sound docs 
the color yello'v.- make? Similarities between objects and people were 
brought out as students answered questions like these: Are you more like 
a hammer or a nail? .A rock or a cloud? An ocean or a river? An island 
or a continent? What fruit or vegeta!)le are you most like? 

As the semester progressed, students began to see their experiences 
from various perspectives, using creative vision to tell "lies" which re- 
vealed universal truths. The issue of whether or not the students become 
pul)lished writers is not important. What is important is that they learned 
new ways of seeing and sensing which may enrich their everyday lives. 
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One girl, who came from a "low-nhility" Knglish class rlic previous 
year, demonstrated her deepened vision with tlie following poem; 

Window Pain 

1 l«)ok out iny window 
and 1 sec evcrytiung's changing, 
my swing glides gently with tfie wind 
hut where is tile freeklcd-faced child 
that used to run and laugh, 
kicking dandelions and chasing 
lutterfjy dreams? 

I look out my window 
but now I sec no further 
than a reflection on the glass, 
and u hat seems to he an 
imagination looks back at nie. 
She isn't laughing as I wished 
she couKl, and 1 see she's 
grov\ ing up, for the tears, and it 
liocsn't seem right the way she siitTers. 
and suddenly f reineniber . . . it is 
only a rctlcction. 



Rohen A. Luc kin fr, EVALUATIONS ON 
Uiiiirrsity of Nebraska CASSETTES 

Probably all English teachers have muttered to themselves about the 
need to talk with students about their writing instead of scrawling unin- 
telligible abbreviations and phrases across their papers, Reading students* 
papers and recognizing basic problems requires ver\' little time, but writ- 
ing supportive and directive comments is an extremely tedious job. One 
alternative is simply ro tape-record comments on a cassette tape after 
reading the paper. In three to five minutes, the teacher can provide more 
helpful and personal direction than could be written in fifteen minutes. 
Comments directed to several students can be placed on one cassette, 
with the appropriate counter numbers marked on the outside. This way, a 
limited number of tapes is required A playback unit or two with head- 
phones can then be left in the room for continual and prompt feedback. 
These tapes also provide other students with a model of writing evalua- 
tion, so they can learn to aid one another and examine their own writing 
effectively. This method allows for a flexible framework of participatory, 
enjoyable learning guided by a humanistic feedback system. If students 
can learn parallel parking, they can just as quickly master parallel struc- 
tures. 
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Two experiences in creative writing classes convinced nic that I needed 
to find a l)etter way to produce honest criticism in class discussions of 
students* work. T*he first occurred when I writhed in my chair while 
Miss Ricks read aloud niv short story which floundered around in a mire 
of sclf-pitv. F.ven though she tried to compensate for this by next reading 
my most successful story, and even though she never revealed my identity 
to the class, I still writhed and I knew she knew who had produced the 
fiasco, rhe second experience occurred when, as a teacher. I discussed the 
best poem I had received in my creative writing class. In spite of an early 
warning from its author — if you ever read any of my things to the class, 
ril just die — after alerting the school nurse I decided to rake a chance. 
It was just too good to ignore. While we discussed the poem, the class 
first misunderstood it but later caught on, advancing from the rejection 
of their confusion into the envy of their awe, I watched Linda on the 
back row suffering as I had once suffered. One student asked me if I had 
written the poem, 

"No, but I wish I had." 

Linda slightly brightened at this. 

"Then Flton must have written it." Klton, usually our best poet, echoed 
mv response. I.inda looked like she would possil)ly survive, now. Mrs. 
Mooso said, *i know who wrote it. Linda did. Shc*s the only one who 
hasn*t said anvthing." At this Linda, though she ought to have been l)eain- 
ing, sheepishlv confessed. 

I decided that even if the class can*t identify the author, the instructor — 
the onl\* one whose judgment eventually is recorded on the transcript — 
knows. So rhe author suffers and the students condition their criticism, 
knowinc: that the teacher may attach some personal significance to ever)*- 
thing said, if an author should trv to defend or clarify his work when he 
feels he is misunderstood, he all the time must wonder how his teacher 
is reacting to such overt egotism. 

Three vcars ago I asked m\ creative writing students to turn in cver\-- 
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thiiio- anonvniously so that not even I would know who wrote what, I 
would ditto the West for class discussion, Our comments were a bit re- 
served and self-conscious at tirst until we discovercil how anon\ init\- gave 
us a chance to critici/e without tear ot personal otfense. We could 
demolish a defective plirase without destroying a delicate ego. In short, 
we could be honest wifliout pain. Then we discovered that even if there 
was pain, the value of honest comment more than compensated for unv 
disappointment we might feel in underachievcment. We could speculate 
symbols, misunderstand aceidcntly or deliberately, ijucstion the author's 
sanity, laugh at or admire, wonder what must possess a person who wrote 
such things, and still not risk any personal offense, I have never had a 
class who became so interested in each other's work or who seemed to 
respect each other's opinions so much. Students could change their pen 
names as often as the\- pleased, especially when they felt their cloak of 
anonymity slipping. This gave the writer not only an audience and access 
to its honest criticism, but also a challenge to be ^'published." I became an 
editor — a calling much more exciting than pointing out a connna splice or 
dangling participle—instead of proofreader, the role most Faiglish teach- 
ers feel professionally compelled to assume. 

For midterm grades— that administrative evil which, like the poor, 
seems always to be with us— we had '^confession day," and later in private 
conference each t)f the young v riters and I arrived at a nnitualK' accept- 
al>le temporary grade. For a final grade each author resubmitted his ten 
l)C'<t items after revising however much he w ished. The author was graded 
t)y his ability at the end of the course instead of his average abilitv 
thnnighout the course, I brought a few of my own anonymous efforts to 
class; some fared worse than what some students were writing. I think 
it*sa good experience for a student to find out he can sometimes outdo his 
teacher and that his teacher takes w riting seriously enough himself to be 
looking for criticism. 

Apparently the class was successful. At least the students seemed to 
enjoy it. 1 know I enjoyed it. If I don't enjoy a class I can be certain mv 
students don't. 

As I reflected on the good experience «)f that class and made plans for 
next fall 1 wondered w hy I couldn't do the same thing in freshman com- 
position. After alb wasirt all writing basically •^creative"? W'e all start 
with the same blank page. Hut my conscience, through long adherence to 
the ethic that unless w e are suffering sufficiently we aren't earning our 
pay, almost g(^t the better of me. My reflexes had l)een so long condi- 
tioned to red-inking that I wasn't sure I could comfortablv itjnore 
mechanical and spelling errors. There is no p()int marking an anonymous 
paper w hen it can't l)e returned for revision an\ wav. 
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Next sumiucr in a night class I began my revolt. With about the same 
reUictancc of our initial discussions in creative writing 1 got basically the 
same enthusiastic results at the end. Our approach to grammar and me- 
chanics was not systematic — 1 couldn't predict just what problems would 
turn up in a given batch of papers — biit I covered just as much material 
as I had before, and wha'tevcr was lost in orderliness of presentation was 
made up for by the relevance of illustrations coming from what real stu- 
dents actually wanted to write. Again the anonymity gave enough ego 
protection to stimulate honest, relevant criticism. We used a prose an- 
thology for a supplementary text, but it got in the way more than it 
helped. Students prefer to spend more time with their peers than with 
professionals. During the next two semesters I added a few embellishments 
to my method. Now i publish a little ''maga/ine/' Voices, ''a weekly jour- 
nal of limited and exclusive circulation to four selected sections of fresh- 
man coniposition.*' I have used Ken Macrorie's Telling Writing as a text 
for illustrating and suggesting writing topics. I encourage students to buy 
a handl)ook and a dictionary' for supplementary reference, but most of 
our study Comes from current issues of Voices. 

I still read as manv papers as I read Ijcfore, some of them several times, 
but I read with a different enthusiasm. l*he time I save by not marking 
papers may be lost in the preparation of Voices, but now my efforts 
seem more meaningful. I work less because I enjoy more. I schedule each 
student for an individual conference to handle midterm grading and give 
specific suggestions. At the end of the semester he resubmits his best five 
papers imJer his own name, after making whatever revisions he feels ap- 
propriate after a semester*s study of composition. 

Follow-up studies are inconclusive. When I examine the grades of my 
students who transfer to other teachers for their second semester, I find 
their grade point average about normal. Their responses to teacher evalua- 
tion forms are generally favorable. A colleague once asked me how I 
could grade such "creativity.** ^\'ell, I don't think you can teach such a 
thing, let alone grade it. Just give the student a chance to discover the 
source of his own creativity — it's tiiere somewhere — then provide the 
soil of an honest audience for it to flourish in, and stas* out of its way 
while It grows. It will produce some good results. 
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COMPOSITION 
AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY 

Paul E. Jackson 



As with nu>st experiments ;ind innovati'ons in conipi^sition, this one was 
iHirn tmt of ilcsp.iir and frustration w ith the small return for the gargantu- 
an elTort put into teaching my college composition course. I'he rhct(jrica! 
methodology of the traditional cut-and-pastc readers was of* doubtful 
value in impn^ving the level of writing proficiency I normally encoun- 
tered. I did not find that analysis of the various prose styles in the read- 
ers had any effect on my students* writing; even worse, the subject mat- 
ter of the essays was for the most part not very stimulating. The course 
was an attempt to combine cultural history and composition, but most 
of my students were unsophisticated and poorly informed about the sub- 
ject matter areas. This meant that in order for them to understand the 
material, I had to teach current events, sociology psvcholog)-, and other 
areas in which I had no special training. The alternatives to the use of the 
readers were to combine <-omposition with introduction to literature, or 
to attempt to teach the course with no subject matter text at all. Tiie 
former was unattractive l^ecause of the problems many students have in 
dealing w itii literature, the latter because similar experiments reported in 
dolleiie English, and practiced by some of my colleagues, showed only 
marginally successful results. 

It seemed to me that a change in subject matt'jr might be one way to 
approach the problem. Ms* own' experience showed me that students 
wrote l)est when tlie w riting w as based on concrete subject matter. Self- 
expression, in the form of personal self-discovcr\' or opinions regarding 
important current issues, was perfunctory, and worse, without purpose. 
Sclf-discovcry threatened to turn the class into a therapy group but 
show ed no promise of improving student writing. Essa\'s t)n their opinions 
about the issues of the da\- led t«) fruitless arguments over subjects which 
none of us were competent to handle and raised complaints from students 
that the\' were being graded on their opinions. Kxcept in the cases of a 
few talented students, the most subjective writing was the worst. I de- 
cided that a semester w ould be well spent in a sustained examination of 
some Ivuul of subject matter that w (Uild expand their limited horizons and 
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iit the same time give nie a chance to put my own protcssiuiial training 
to good use* 

I decided to use the text ol* Civiliajtion, tl»e successful television scries 
by Kenneth (-lark. Here was something die students ci)uld use; it was 
the kind of l)ackgr()und they needed in the virst plaec to deal properly 
with the essays found in their readers. I deciiled to use audiovisual lids 
as extensively as possible in order to try to duplicate and expand on 
Clark's approach* 

I was allowed to conduct the experiment in iny composition sections 
the following year. My sections were not distinguished from the others 
in the course bulletin, thus guaranteeing a repres^-'Utativc cross-section of 
students from different major rields. This was necessary, since the experi- 
ment was based on the premise th.at cultural history could be made in':er- 
cstnig to agriculture students as well as F-nglish majors* 

From the beginning I stressed that the writing would center on Clark's 
approach to cultural history in order to appK* it to discovering a definition 
of conten)p(>rar\" socictv and our place in it. The course would in large 
part be an exercise in what \\'omen*s Liberation calls consciousness- 
raising, and not art appreciation* The art, architecture, music, and litera- 
ture we studied would be used as data upon which we could build (mr 
generalizations abt)ut the nature of society. This would relieve ihcm from 
having to simulate an appreciation for something that many of them re- 
garded as useless, and in S(»me cases» contemptible* 

The ideal audiovisual aid would have l)een the Irtiniu films (^f Clark*s 
entire thirteen week series. L'nfortunately* this series, distributed by 
*rime-l.ife Films, costs around S50()(), and there were no funds available 
for its purchase. However, Time-Life also produces a S225 filmstrip set 
based on Clarke series. It includes a recorded narration, a useful teacher\s 
uuide, and good color reproductions of the visual materials used in Ori/i- 
^atioiL The narrations are condensations of Clark's chapters, running 
twelve to fifteen minutes in length, with three scgn«ents added which 
exiensivelv survey contemporary art, science, technology*, and their rela- 
tionships to our societv. The set is a satisfactory classroom substitute for 
the films, although in terms of esthetic and emotional impact, it is much 
less ert'ectivc. Kach filmstrip contains about fifty pictures and therefore 
noes past verv quicklv; but since they can be shown manually, I foimd 
It effective to plav them through once with narration, then return to 
selected examples for lecture and discussion. Outside reading was limited 
to a few duplicated short poems which I brought in as examples of some 
point or idea. 

The biggest disadvantage was that' the students and I did not share a 
common bod\* of literature to which I could refer* It is difficult for a 
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humanist to comniunicatc with supposedly educated people who have 
never read Shakespeare. Melville, or Meiningway, never listened to Bach 
or Stravinsky, and are unfamiliar with Remhnuuit and Monet The music 
and literature which I brought in, as well as the films, were a step toward 
establishing this vocabulary for them, and I think it was beneficial. At 
least for a brief time during their sixteen years of education they were 
being made aware of the existence of an accumulation of usiible cultural 
data. 

What kind of subjects did the\' write about? The following topics arc 
some of those that tliey responded to best; the nature and appeal of 
barbarism; contrasts between specific past ages and our own; the relation- 
ship between art and religion; the uses of the arts; civilizing and deciviliz* 
ing aspects of tecluiology; pop culture; and their individual responses to 
selected works of art, 

The final paper, usually close to a thousand words, was a hypothetical 
la^r chapter to Clark's hook, an evaluation of contemporary American 
culture, using Clark's method of analysis. These last papers always seemed 
to me to justify the course. They showed that many students were realiz- 
ing for the first time the nature of modern institutions and were becoming 
aware of the lines along which our culture has evolved, 

Another indication of the success of the course was the anonymous 
course evaluation that each student wrote on the last day of the semester, 
The majority said that they preferred Civilisatian to our standard text, 
The Borzoi Reader Most said that they had dreaded taking composition 
again, but had come to look forward to this particular class. Many said 
that they appreciated art more and understood their culture better. A 
few have come to see me during a later semester to report that they now 
visit our campus art center (most of them had not been inside it until we 
visited it as a class), or that they had purchased some recorded classical 
music. Perhaps these seem to be small gains, but how can we measure 
the enrichment given our lives by knowing one symphony or one good 
painting? 

Their writing improved overall from the beginning of the semester to 
the end, although the improvement was probably no greater than it liad 
been when I used the reader approach. The greatest improvement was in 
the quality of the content of their papers; the students were thinking 
less in the manner of undergraduates, more in the manner of critical and 
objective observers of society. 
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That marginalia help our students to improve their writing is an act of 
faith. But when our students ignore — or even destroy — their returned 
amipositions without so much as a glance at marginal comments, our 
faith must be shaken. Students' negative behavior toward marginalia has 
cause: English teachers* uses of the inflammatory red pencil, the caustic* 
insults, the vapid generalizatit)ns during the years of required English — all 
these condititin students to ignore our comments. 

It was the vision of my freshmen ignoring my suggestions for rhc im- 
provement of their college compositions which forced me toward a '*re- 
vision" of my teaching strategies. My first step in this revision was to 
wiew professional publications to discover what techniques were being 
discussed for the teaching of "writing/* "composition,' "themes,'' and 
*'essavs." Quotes around the words mean that the words were descriptors 
uhat is, t(ipics) to be used in my library search. 

Sources used in my search ranged from publications of the National 
Council of Teachers of English through the latest (4th) edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Edncatiophil Research (R. EbeK ed.) and covered a ten- 
vear tune span, 1^62-1^"2. From the CounciPs Research iu Written Com- 
position (authored by R. Braddock and L. Sch(^er) through articles found 
in Collcfic Enj^lish/ dolleiic Co?Nposition and Co^mmtnication, English 
JoimiM. (HcariHfi House, and similar publicaticms, clusters of ideas for 
teaching student writing surfaced and forced me to reexamine my faith 
in the effectiveness of marginalia as an aid to writing. 

Besides marginalia, other suggestions for the improvement of student 
writing is gathered from my search included model comparisons, evalua- 
tive techniques, tutorial relationships, and graphic logs. 

1. Model comparisons, as the words imply, are compositions judged 
to be "excellent " or A grade, or 1 (the best) on a scale ranging 
from I to " as in the Scholastic Test of Education Progress 
uSl'KP) Kssav test, (iivcn such models, our students compare their 
writing to the exemplars provided, noting such differences as 
(organizational structures, transitions, diction, and similar matters 
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:ind» prcstHimbly, tliscovcring how to improve their writing. 

2. I'A'aluiUivc tcchni(|uvs employ kc\* questions in a marginalia fornuu 
(similar to that used hy .M/ B. IVrst^T in Vroj^rravrnwd Compmi- 
tioN), StiulentN' answers to mk-Ii key t]uisrit)ns presuniahlv give 
thcni insights about tcehniques for the iniprovvinent o^ their 
writing* 

3. Tutorial relationships pair students and or students and instructors 
for critique sessions focused on writing. Presuniahlv, the one-to- 
one relationship provides each student with indivi'dual attention 
so that his or her unique writing problem is stilved. 

4. (iraphic lo^^ require students to record in a notebook their rc- 
sfXMises to instructors' marginalia. Presuniahlv, ret|uiring students 
ro react t(» ifistructors* marginalia insures rlicir attention to in- 
structors' comments. I'rom such student attention the inference 
is that instructors' marginalia will have a salutarv effect on stu- 
dents' w rii' *g. 

(.onuunn to these tcchnKjues and marginalia was the process known as 
Iccdback, that is. the systematic process of inforniing students al>out the 
ettectivciK'ss i)f their writiivr. 

rile revisit)!! of tcachiiij -'ratejics for my Knglish 3 ( I he \Vritini; of 
^dca^^ classes centered oii i>.c process of feedback as an integral part of 
composition critique* To see w hether there was an observable iniprovc- 
nicnt in srudents' w ritino as a result of the feedback process, two other 
Kiiglisii ? instructors agreed to evaluate my students* compositions in a 
prctesi-fjosttcst design. W ithtuii going iiUo statistical details (althouuh 
these arc available for interested readers) the essence of the revision was'as 
fidlnws: riiglish ^ students were randoml\ assigned to experiniental and 
control gnmps after pretesting w ith Forms lA and IC of the STF.P Kssay 
test iposttests were alternate forms oi the same test, nanielv* Forms iB 
and ID), riic e\perimental group had feedback through * sound-taped 
comments, the control group had feedback through the typical marginalia 
(defined as written comments instruct(»rs use to yuidc students' loyic, 
rhetoric, st\ le, etc.). Later in the study. bc»th groinis were also required 
to keep a graphic loo. A side concern of the study was the effect of the 
ditfcrence in tunc spent by the instructors — sound-taped critique versus 
graphic marginalia — on the i|ualit\ of students' uritinii. 

Ihe aiidiotaped critique Used the following procedures: ( 1) each stu- 
dent was assigned a raiuhuu number which was his identification for both 
his conq)ositions and his sections of the tape; ( 2 ) instead of margiiuil Com- 
ments on the student's pa[>er. sequenced numbers, indicating; the order of 
the c«>mments. aiui brackets (where suitable) werv used; for example, " 
w ith a bracketed paragraph <»r sentence would signal to the student that 
the first taped comments on his or her section of the tape would deal w ith 
that particular paragraph or sentence; ( M the instructor would make bis 
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or her connncnts on the rape, noting all the uhilc the dial lunnhiTs used 
tor the coniinents; for example, the ninni)ers 100-145 listed at the top of 
a stiident\ paper uoiitd inform the student where to find his critique on 
the reel of tape with numbers from iHMMm run at 3U speed; (4) the 
student was given the following ten inches of tape space (145-155) to 
•make his rcl)Uttal; if a student needed niore time for detailed discussion, 
he could request same; (5) when students used graphic logs in addition 
to their audiotaped critiques, materials from their section of the tape be- 
came the substance for their logged comments. 

As anyone familiar with the Hawthorne effect (the effect which leads 
to improved performance by sulijects simply because they know that 
thev arc in an experiment) might guess, the experimental group with 
their taped feedback significantly outperformed their contrtjl counter- 
parts, who were responding to typical marginalia. When, however, both 
groups were required to keep graphic logs (checked by the instructor) 
in addition to their taped or marginalia feedback, there was no significant 
difference in uritrng skills between the two groups. But b<)th groups 
showed trenvls toward improvement in their wnting skills as a result of the 
retjuired log technique, which necessitated students* involvement with 
the instructors' suggestions. 

XttitudinalK tas determined by a i]uestionnaire distributed to Knglish 
^ students) the iiudiotaped feedback technique was preferred by students 
becuisc. thev snid. it made critiques of their w riting private and personal 
.lud .illowed them to react to instructors' (»bservations. A correlated find- 
ing of this studv was that instructors spent appr('\imately one-third less 
tune doing taped critiipies than they did with the typical marginalia 
cntiijue. 

If 1 were to repeat the expermieni next \car. 1 would give serious con- 
sideration to having each student use his or her own cassette. (!assettes 
would be even more effective in insuring students* privacy and individ- 
uah/atiun than were their cculed identificatiiHi numbers and their seg- 
mented sections used with tlie reel tapes. 



K. Ihmi SNfw.w. GETTING TO KNOW YOU: 
Diikc Umirrsity piRSj yVEEK ACTIVITIES 

The first leal need of the teael'er is to get to kntiw sfMuething al)out 
Ills students. I wo exercises which I have commended to my teaching in- 
terns have worked (luite well as s.ibstitutes for the beginning theme and 
.is means tor uettinii; students to n veal a bn about themselves, their inter- 
csts. .iiul tlkir .isp:r.iti(!tis, 
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The first exercise, which works particularly well if the students in the 
class do not know many of their fellow students, is in tlie fomi of a 
questionnaire. Kach teacher can devise his own list of between fifteen and 
twenty-five questions, making them appr«)priate to the situation in which 
he is teaching. Among the questions that my interns have used are the 
following: (1) W hat would you like to he doing five years from now^ 
(2) What would you like to be doing twenty years from now? (3) If 
you were not legally bound to be in school, would you be here now? 
Why or why not? (4) What would you most hate to lose? Why? (5) 
What would you most like to own? Why? (6) Who in public life do you 
most admire? (7) \\1iat would you most like to change about school? 
Many of the questions used should encourage extended written answers 
r ther than yes/ no answers. Some of the questions should be controversial 
so that thev can provide a basis for future classroom discussions and 
compositions. 

In situations where students know each other fairlv xs'cll, it can be 
profitable to have students complete two or more personal rharacteristic 
sheets, one concerning tliemselves and one or more about other people 
in class. These sheets would list two polarities, and the student would be 
invited to mark where on the scale he or the person whom he is rating 
stands. The sheets might look something like this: 

Strong Weak 

Neat Sloppy 

Loud Quiet 

CJenerous Selfish* 

Pro!)a!)ly ten or twelve sets of polar qualities would make a good begin- 
ning. Or the sheets have been filled out and each person has his own 
ratings and those that others have done about him, he might be asked 
to write a statement explaining why he rated himself differently in some 
categories than his classmate (s) rated him. 

Students just back from a summer break, finding themselves in an 
unaccustomed situation* possibly with a new teacher, will find the assign- 
ments suggested here easier to complete than a theme assignment, and 
rhc exercises suggested can lead directly to written assignments 'which 
will capitalize on the students' actual interests. 



•'1 his uicA h.!s been usul Ncrv ctfccti\cly by one of niv interns. Thomas Richardson, 
Hinccrcsr Hi^^h Sciiool. Southern Pittes. North (Carolina, vsho has drawn up a most 
engaging sheet on uhich the at)o\e is njodeled. 
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han*r chamv of InfOix ''on 
rargi*r ,vhi successful if they 
bc^hi 'V:itb the studcpits' ideas. 
Richard R. Adier, director of 
fcachi-r rraifiiftg .it the 
Ufiiirrsity of MoNtana, outlives 
.1 plan for involving students 
in their own questions iihout 
literature. 



ANSWERING THE 

UNANSWERED 

QUESTIONS 

Richord R. Adier 



A recent trend in the teaching of English is an emphasis in the class- 
room upon exploring literature with students rather than teaching about 
literature. If that is our goal, we must attempt to answer an important 
ijucstion: How can we bring to tiie surface the student's most natural and 
honest respt)nses to a literary work? 

For too long we have tended to ask students questions, bypassing their 
questions. I heir responses become responses to our questions, not to the 
work. If we structure the focus for discussion, role plas'ing, or writing, 
we gamble that their questions and concerns are the same as ours. Not 
always true! The maturity and sophistication of the teacher as reader is 
quite ditTerenr from that of the student as reader. Students must feel that 
their responses are valid and worthy of exploration. I low then do we go 
about this process? 

One strategy which sets the focus while allowing for individual re- 
sponse is a process-oriented method I call ^'identifying the unanswered 
question." 

As readers, all of us have found gaps in stories wherein we wish the 
author had supplied us \\ irh more information. For example, if we read 
in a story that a character did something after discussing a situation with 
a friend, wc wonder what the dialogue between them might have in- 
cluded, or how the two persons conducted that dialogue. 

Another example might he a stor\' in which the author mentions a 
childhood experience w hich affects a character. If the author never tells 
us what that experience was. ue are left to our imaginations .u fill in the 
gap. (,'onse(]uently, an activity which interests students includes identifs - 
ing their unanswered questions in a work of literature. Whe i wj allow 
this to happen, we are taking advantage of the uniqueness cav-h per- 
son's reading experiences w hich guide his responses to the '^tory Ea 'h 
reader brings to literature a p.ist life nf experiences unequak d h\ anvone 
else. I his past experience is responsible for his view of tl'c world. lie 
sees human e.xpefiences in literature and interprets the inipii'.Mtions of 
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these experiences through his personal view* of the world, One of our re- 
sponsibilities as teachers of KngHsh is to help the student clarify as well 
as shape this new experience for assimilation into his collection of ex- 
periences in life, Cionse(]Ucntl\\ by citcouraging a personal response from 
the student, we facilitate this process, 

The questions or concerns w hich students bring our are many and 
varied* Each student may, if he desires, pursue his own question or com- 
f)ine his question w ith those of others, Not only does the student sense 
his individuality in a secure atmosphere, he soon develops a tolerance and 
understanding for his fellow students, their opinions, and their responses, 

An example of this process will show the varied kinds of questions 
which arise whtn students arc given the freedom to express their indi- 
vidual responses for exploration i»i the classroonu The following story 
lends itself to this strategy. 

"Read the story and identify the unanswered question which naturally 
surfaces* Keep in mind the fact that you will be allowed to explore 
further a possible answ er to \ ()ur unanswered question* If you wish, place 
a caret (a) ni th.e text of the story to indicate where you would insert 
- the answer you wish to develop," 

Ixho and Narcissus* hy Kjtharinc Pylc 

Hera hiWvnc ixry mspu-ious nhcucvcr Zeus left Moioit Olympm 



•Alir'uliicil from 7 .j/i-v \ri)>n (itcii.- \l \rl.'f/lo\^\ \)\ K.ith.iiiiu- Pyk-. (iopvnirlir l'^28 
bv J. K. I.i|)|)iiKi)rt (,'iini|);iin . ( riijht i- ivik'\m.i' 1'^>V) 1>, W'.iltir Pyii*. Rtprinti'il 
\t\ j>crnii>.Mon i>f J. iJ. l,ip|iiin.iitt ( .'niin);iii\ . 
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ANSWERING THE UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

A recent worksliop with teachers of Kngiish included an experience 
with this story. The following list of questions came from the readers: 

I. Why didn't Zvus protect I'.eho from the wrath of Hera? 
What did Zeus do in the past to make Hera jealous? 
Whv didn't Zeus include Hera in his trips ^> earth? 

4. What activities bv the mortals anuisc Zeus? 

5. How is it that Zeus and Hera are able to roam the world? 

6. How come there is onlv one pool which reflects Narcissus' 
image*' Or is this the first 'time he looked into a pool of water? 

7. What arc the reasons that cause Narcissus to love himself when 
there are so nianv beautiful nymphs around? 

H. What pressures did Zeus use to convince F.cho to detain Hera? 
V, What was the story F.cho told Hera to detain her? 

in. How did the gods 'ascend and descend from on high?^ 

11. What explains the limited powers of the various gods? 

12. Whs- was Narcissus turned into a flower rather than another 
object? 

I. ?. How do you explain the makeup of the tears which could ujcit 

a bodv? 

14. Can the concept (^f an ech(j be explained any other way than 
through this story? 

Th.esc questions serve as options for further exploration, whether for 
immediate learninu: experiences or for long-range goals to be spread 
throughout a unit^m mvthology. If wc are patient with the process we 
will find that the specific goals' \vc have for students concerning literary- 
lerminologw histmy, authors, and literary concepts can be better achieved 
hv studenVs after thev have had a chance to explore their personal re- 
sponses ro literature. For example, if wt allowed students to pursue the 
ninth ijuesiion. What st()r\- did F.cho tell Hera to detain her? we would 
find that students would he better able to cope with such goals as styk 
or the litenirv term myth. If they wrote the story which they thought 
F.cho told, thev would more tluii likcK* try to put that story into the 
st\lc of the existing story. The actual story they produced would be an 
experience \\\ creating their own literature and would further support a 
fouiuliition for their\nuierstanding the characteristics which define the 
term w\th. In one group wiiich explored this question, members actually 
wrote the storv they thought Fcho told. After they had finished, they 
read the storv to the group". The first connnciu which surfaced from the 
trroup was .mcither unanswered question in that story. .\nd the process 
beyan ayain from where it originally started. 

ft we'look carefullv at all of the questions asked within this stor\-, we 
can see innumerable possil)ilitics for studying mythology. Several of the 
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questions conr:jin possibilities for cxplDring the personalities and powers 
ot the- ifuds. ()tlier questions ineliuie itnplk'ations for fantas\- and reader 
iniaginarion. TIic struerure of rlic uorki of tlu- gods is inherent in other 
(juestions. The concepts of the echo and the wirror in our society reveal 
themselves in two of the questions. Study of the nieaninys and connota- 
tions cf words is also possible. |{\ taking advantage of alfthe possibilities 
available within tlie students* questions, we could structure an entire unit 
on inytholog\-. 

Following the questions, students can write individual!)- or coopera- 
tively. 1 hey can discuss with another student, or in small groups. Im- 
provisation or role pla\ ing can be used. Puppetry, painting, or collages 
might come into play. The work itself might suggest other forms or 
structures to be used. I-.ach of the structures allows students to deal with 
tlu-ir concern ami remain with the text of the story for guidance and 
assistance in their efforts. 

As teachers of Knglish. we very often Hnd ourselves in the position of 
determining the go.ils for student learning. W'e need at our fingertips 
methods of deterniimiig the goal which will afford us the f)est chance 
f<ir student involvement and cninmituient. What better wav to begin than 
with student responses w hich tell us wliere they are. what they're think- 
ing, and liow far w e can expand or extend their learning? Designing and 
structuring these le.irniiig experiences for students soniewliat parallels 
the attitude which \\nod\ Ila\es, fo(»th.iIl coach at Ohio State, has 
toward the forward pass. Three things can happen: tlie pass goes incom- 
plete, the pass is intercepted, or the pass is completed; two of the three 
possibilities are unsucces^Uil. .\s te.ichers. we gamble in a similar way 
when we structure a learning experience for" students, "riirce thinu's, 
possibly more, can happen: the experience can bore them; the experience 
can be too difficult and frustrate tlieni; or the experience can be right on 
target and be successful. Our odds in tliis gamble are better if we can find 
some w.iy to begin with the stu»lents" ideas. And the fact that the ideas 
come from the student;, makes all the difference. VIkv are more willinij 
to explore thdr concerns even w lien the teacher decides the classrooni 
organization through which the ideas are to l)c explored. 
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SnhU'Hn ivili hi' hcttcr fuwfhuvd 
to t'lwliuitc afi kUitbor's 
tn\imicii( of J theme if they have -^.f^^^—i^lki 
//rvf f.uwd th.^ /.v; \'wselves DiRcCTION: 
ii;/*/ /uvw allo'iiwi to . pond to 
It creAtiveh. Albert C. Yoder LITERATURE 
i$ head of the Humamtics ' ' ^"^■^ 

Department, Southside VUr^hiia .-^ DB\/CPCC 
CoHfmimity Collej^i^ Keysville. I IN KBVEK9E 
Virginia, 

Albert C. Yoder 



Despite the niiinifold schools of literary criticism, in the classroom most 
instructors approach most works in much the same way. They follow, or 
have their students follow, a customary series of activities: 

1. The students are rokl to read the work. 

2. ' The class sunimnri/.es the plot or outlines the significant action to 

make certain cvervt)ne understands what happens in the work* 
h I'hc elass isolates "and diseusscs the central event, the crisis, 

4. The elass discusses the theme of the work, usually implicit in the 
centnil event or erisis, 

5. I'he discussion then eoncludes with some evaluation of the theme 
or reehnique. 

Although an instructor may investigate other matters than those listed 
.ilu)ve/the\ still provide the general proceeding or ntodns operandi that 
nujst instructors will follow. But why should we aJ^vays begin with the 
work and then move toward c(»mnieats on the general experience or judg- 
ment embodied in the work? Why could we not begin by discussing a 
ixeneral experience or a judgment on experience and then approach the 
work as exemplifying it? 

1 would like to suggest a procedure w hich reorders the steps a class 
Usually follows. Kxccpt for the concluding comments which ser\^e lo 
evaluate the storv. this procedure completelv reverses the usual nrder: 

1. The instruetor provides rhc class w ith a general judgment or in- 
terpretation of evpericnce. w hich can then he discussed or written 

ill)oUt. 

2. The instruetor provides the class with a situation, event, or ob- 
servation which exenipliries the judgment. 

3. I'he instruet(»r provides the elass with an outline of a st(»ry» as 
\et unread bv the elass. uhieh has as its theme the judgment 
previoiisU iliseiissed. I he elass is then asked to **ereatc" a short 
storv around the judgment and the outline. 

4. At this p<mir the class is provided with the professionally written 
stor\- from which the outline and judgment were drawn. 
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5, Fmallv, the class is asked to respond to the story, to respond to it 
both in tenns of the theme they have previously discussed and in 
ternis of i'echnique by comparing their version of the storv with 
the professional product. 

The f4)lIowing example could serve as a handout for the study of Sher- 
u oud Anderson's Want xo Know Why/' 

1. Cleneral interpretive judgment. The process of growing up in- 
variablv involves disillusionment. Adolescents inevitably become 
disillusioned about a number of things: parents, the church, per- 
sonal heroes, girlfriends, boyfriends. Two obvious results of this 
are (1) that adolescents begin to raise serious questions about why 
people or institutions are not always what thev should be, and 
(2) that adolescents begin to see reality "as it is"; thev lose their 
illusions and learn to confrtmt the world about them;' they Icam 
that appearance and reality are not always identical, 

2. F.xample or situation. When adolescents are growing* up they 
often attach themselves emotionally to a personal idol or hero nn^ 
inevitahlw at some point, they discover that ti.c?r model is only 
huiiian, not all that different" from themselves. The moment at 
which the adolescent discovers this can be, for him, quite tragic, 

AssiGNMKNT ONK, Coiuposc a response to the judgment or example. 
Vour response may be a narrative in which you simplv offer a 
more specific example or examples of the judgnient or it may be an 
expository analysis in which you express agreement or disagree- 
mcnr and defend your position, Your response niav b,e either 
personal or impersonal, 

3. General outline: 

a. The narratt>r is describing an event that was important in his 
adolescence. 

b. The narrator was very enthusiastic about horses and the world 
of horseracing. 

c. Although the narrator and his friends were accustomed to 
seeing races in Kentucky, they decided to run away from home 
and go to the bi^ eastern track at Saratoga. 

d. \\*hen they arrived, the narrator was impressed, especially 
u ith the qualities of one of the horses. 

e. He was further impressed with the horses trainer, who repre- 
sented all that he would like to become. 

f. The narrators favorite horse finished first in the big race; the 
narrator wanted to share the victory with the trainer, whom he 
admired. 

g. The narrator followed the trainer, only to discover that he 
had gone to a house of ill repute. 

h. The narrator was disillusioned, felt betrayed, and wanted to 
know why his idol would be lave in this wav. 
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AssKjNMKM two. W rite a short story following the outline provided 
al)ove. You may dcvelo}) the setting, ineidcntal details, eharacters, 
and dialogue in any wax vou like so long as you do not eontradiet 
the general outline. 

4. Head Sherwood Anderson's *'l \\ ant to Know Why." 

.•\ssiuNMK.M THRU-. (Joiupcise a response to the storw You may re- 
late your general eomnients or observations in assignment one 
to the story and c^r compare your version of the story with An- 
derson's. 

This order of events is the reverse of that typically followed by a clas? 
and provides insights into a story not gained with the other. nident 
approaches the stor\ in much the same w ay as did the autho^" .» author 
tvpicallv begins with an observation and a judgment on experience and 
attempts to express these in a narrative. The students are asked to do this 
as welK even before they confront the professionally written story. As a 
result, thev are better prepared to understand and evaluate the story and 
are less likely to relate to it passively t)r be tyrannized cither by the au- 
thor's judgment or by his technique. Students will have actively consid- 
ered the theme and expressed it narratively themselves and are thus 
disposed to question the author's treatment of both theme and expression. 

()l>viouslv this technique has its limitations. Since the class is, in es- 
sence, provided with the theme before they confront the story and thus 
mav not learn to discover and formulate themes for themselves, it would 
be u*' . ise for an instructor to rely exclusively on this method. Me would 
do I . • / iO alternate the usual tecluiique with the one described here; or 
he nugiit have half the class follow one technique, half the other, and 
then liave them coinpare their conclusions. 
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Cmllnri's f.v7>(T/'t'Wrt'.v /// 
Hrobdinnnaa null take oti 
fin\Ut;r sifftiirtcatice for students » im tw%rh 

xvheti they i\ni see the colossal OLDENBURGS 
as leell as read about it, Lavoune 

Mueller teaches at DeKalh Hii^h C ATipC ftC TUB 

School, PeKalh, Illinois. * ' 

COLOSSAL 

Lovenne Mueller 



1 ;uu :il\v;i\ s looking for the chance to integrate literature with art. For 
one reason, the culolescent lives in a visual world. Secondly, I want to ex- 
pose the students to as many artistic expressions as possible. One method 
I found successful is the teaching of Jonathan Swift's '*A Voyage to 
I>rohdingnag" in (iullivcrs 7>j;v/y in tandem with the works of the 
artist (Haes Oldenburg. 

Brobdingnag, of course* is a land of giants. I believe that students 
better understand and enjoy the satire of the colossal after they have been 
exposed to the works of ()ldcnl)urg. 

On the first day of the unit, I put on the overhead a transparency of 
Oldenburg^ giant icebng. I offer no explanation l)Ut simply let the stu- 
dents look at it. Invariably there is laughter (which is the right response). 
Then the inevitable question: "Is tliat supposed to be art:'' 

**Ves/* I say. **k*s art. Swift uses verbal description to set a scene that 
literally magnifies a human situation. Oldenburg does the same thing — 
with a paintbrush.'' 

I then write on the blackboard Swift\s conunent on Brobdingnag: "Un- 
doubtedly philosophers are in the right when they tell us that nothing is 
great or little otherwise than by comparison." \\'har» I propose to the 
students, do Sw ift and Oldenburg accomplish by their giants? 

Then I display a transparenc\' of ()ldenburg*s enormous ice cream cone. 
Again, there is laughter. It\ all right to lauglu I tell them. But xvhy is 
It funny? 

Oldenburg, like many other contemporar\- artists, is preoccupied with 
objects. If one takes an object out of the environment and therebv isolates 
it, that object acquires a special meaning. Oldenburg not only isolates tlv 
ol)ject but enlarges it so that one can interpret the object from an original 
perspective. 

One can see an ice cream cone any tinie. I tell s^'udcnts. ^*et do we rea- 
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CLk-s < )lilcnlmr|,'. (iLvtr /iv/^^^^ Or.uige vinyl luut silver fiberglass. Sketch by SiUiJy 
Lc»rliM)n. rviuh iir.uli'. DeKalb Hit:h Si-huol. 

li/c Iiow imicli ni' .111 c\i>rc!icc that C(MK' li.is? How imicli iUirliorics ;uui 
influence it li.i. \s\\ uur life style? 

I then put m nnnthcr tr.insp.ireiicx —this time i)f ()kicnl)iirg*s oversi/etl 
electric f.in. Renieiuher. 1 tell stuileiits, the artisi is asking iis to view 
his <»h)eet truin a neu vjiitiige [^oint. OKlenbiirn wants to attract more 
attenti(»n to the cninninnpl.ice by iiuignih ing tlie dimensions of these 
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Cliics ()hkMiburp» f/w//f Crcjnf Com', Nitic fccr long; Ciinvus stuffed with foam 
rubber. Skctrh by Suiuiy l.othscMi. tenth gr.ulc, DcKalb High ScliooL 

ordinary objects. "1 want to nuke something so big/* Oldenburg says, 
"that nol)ody can possess it." 

As a comparison, I show a transparency with a few of Swift \s dimen- 
sions in Hrohdingnag: 

(irayv mrnty j\\'t rij^h! 

Horn forty feet hi^h! 

A hcJ i'i^rht yjrJs frofff the floor! 

A thri'c huinircJ feet Sijiurc! 

Su ift. I explain, also examined objects by isohtting and magnifying them. 
We are .tsked to ponder on the "twenty foot high grass" and the **threc 
hundred foot square table" as something somehow different and powerful 
rndoubtedly the most dramatic magnification comes from Swift's treat- 
ment of people. There is a horrifying yet telling moment when Clulliver 
sees the skin of the lnvel\ Maids of Honor: Their skins appeared so 
C(»arse and uneven, so variouslv coloured, when I saw them near, with a 
mole here and there as broad as a trencher, and hairs hanging from it 
thicker than packthreads." Swift rennnds us again that something or 
somen. le is neither beautiful nor ugly except by comparison. 
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Although t>UU'nbmij is incHncd toward oh'iccts. he lioes like to rynijcr 
his intcrjjrctatiunH m' pcopk- rhrmigh the tlcsigiiing of numumcMUs. The 
"monumental hen»" is siipposcil to be bigger than life, und that is why 
Oliienburg is cuntiiuulK anuving sketches for proposed inonunieiits. His 
nuMUimen't ti» MwiWn \lonrne. for e\;in»ple. is ix giant lipstick with lip- 
stick stroke lUtached-^shapea like ii huge, menacing, red scN'thc. 

Swift and Oldenburg are much alike in their massive parodies of human 
existence. Hi>th artists are intent on letting us know that interpretarion of 
si/c and scale are basicalls- limited b\- perceptions of our own sixe and 
shape. The satire of the colossal takes \m a greater significance for students 
when thev can actuall> see the magnitlcation as well as read aboui it. 

ScU'ctt'd RCiUiinii^s 

•Xdrim Dennis, "Claes Oldcnbnru': No Mltc Pnuikstcr." l\viomnM CUcaso 
/).»7v Scxi-s (SiUurdav-SundaN .^January 20-21. 1973): 9. (1 picture) 

Mrnmn Jack " 1 Ik- Super, (iiant. Kcononiv-Si/.cd Fantasies of the King ot 
Ncubcrn." Mi.himt MaK^Kiiw ( rd.ruary Ik. 196H): {« pictures) 

Hughes, RubLTt. •'.Magician. Clow n. Child." Tiuu' (I'ehruary 21. 1972): 6')-63. 

luhnim.Tlleli. "Oldenburg's (oanr i-Wiy Plug." Am MaK^tzhic (Decem- 
ber lamwrN' 1971): 4.?-45''. ( 5 pictures). . , .. . , ^, 

Marvel. Bill. ''• I'he Subicet Is .\rr. But the Canvas Is Life, \atwml Obsavcr 
( [ulv X, 19'":); 28. (2 pictures) 

Oliicnfiurg. Claes. Cl.us OLU/ihufK: DiwiviiiKS and rrim. New \ork: Chelsea 
I liiuse.ViiblisluTs. 2"() p.tges. . 

Su-gei. .Ic;uine. "Oldenburg's Places and Borrowings." Arts Mi^JZific (Novem- 
ber IW)V); 4S-49. (6 pi<Tures) 



vloknt iiiwh .wd U\nw the '"E ^wUI\l ' ^ . 

>VJ./.V StNi^lirliy^r far 

cxpLuunoii, Hanv\ Starknhw, a OF INQUIRY 
u\u hcr at MarkhafN District 
Hiiih SV/.v>.>/, Comny, 
Ontmo, ik scribes »? Jr.Tfffjtic 
ffu\iffs of considering the fffost 

imiuntant question: Why? Horvey Starkmotl 



l.ikc M) in.uiy of our hcsr experiences in the classroom, the following 
pn^jecl was horn phoeni\-hIve tVoin the ashes of m unsuccessful atteni)S 
ro trciir the same material through a ditTerent format. Having previously 
taught a novel in a rather conventional Socratic manner, I had definite 
pedagogical aims u hen I turned to the second novel on our course of 
study, \\'illia!u (ioIding\ l^ord of the Flies. First. ! was most anxious to 
empl(»y a techniiiue which would make greater demands on student par^ 
ticipatioiK cuttuig down t)n an e\eessive\nnounr of "teacher talL" Sec- 
ondK , I was determined to find ai» approach which would encouraue nu 
more silent students to play an active role in the learnitig process. To 
tliese ends I turned ahnost auton»aticallv tn the small group seminar, 

W'c do, I hnpt', learn from our errors. After several seminars it l)e~ 
came painfull) ohvious to me that students do not necessarily feel a hiijh 
degiee of conmiitment to a project which they themselves have not 
initiated, \Itluuigh some at the presentations were perceptive in their 
anal\ sis, and although some of the students w ho had been lvn«)W ii chiellx 
for tlieir silence did finally hreak the suwml harrier, the seminars on the 
w hole tended to move mechanicalls and safeU over tlie traditional umund 
of thematii- .md s\ mholic studs . B\ the end of the presentations both the 
stuiieius and I heaved the kind ot sigh <»f relief that does not bode well 
for cognitive gain. 

Our movement towards a dramatic appn^aeh aetualU i^rew out of .m 
attempt l)\ one of tlie scniin.ir groups n» summari/e plot through role 
playing rather than through verbal neouiit. 1 iiougli student curioNits 
wasart»used to suggest that in extended dr.im.itic exploration of tlie novel 
might be successful if two stumbling bloeks were removed: the ..tutude 
th.it onl\ -.rudents enrolled in tlie dr.iiiiatic .ots f^roer.mi eoiild ad.ipt 
rheniselves suciessfuils to a dramatic exploration, and the feelmu' of in- 
sceurit\ r.iat alwa\s accompanies a movemit! ' niliar 

ground. The first bloek was removed b\ m\ bulbheaded insistence that 
Jtno/ic cruld explore the dramatic medaim b\ ereatinij a n.le for him- 
seh th.r IK felt ht conM ule<|uarel\ h.indk. l iie second block u.is re- 
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THE COURT OMN^jUiRV 

niovcU wlwn \vc clu)sc -,\ supportin"' structure to serve as the vcliidc l»r 
our exploration, ;i structure w hich we called the Court of Imiuiry. 

The Court of liuiuiry was more than a fortuitous choice. At present a 
verv popular ccuirse in law is taught at our high school, and course 
work coupled with field trips and a 'speakers program have created a real 
interest in legal procedure, liasieally, then, my students were working on 
somewhat familiar uround. CJoldings novel, like such other secondary 
school stanilards as To Kill .r .\lm-k'i»i(hh\i, liU'ss the lk\hts .unl iMdrcn, 
and .'J S,-im\m- Pcuw presents violent death and leaves the reader strug- 
irlinii for explanation. I'he Court of lm|uir\. a court "mandated" to 
rictLTminc the underlving causes for the deaths and social collapse that 
r!ie reader has encountered allows the most important t|uestions— the 
"\shy" ipicstions— to he posed, pondered, and argued in dialectic form. 

In esral)li>h)ng our special court, all rules of juridical procedure were 
ad.ipred to ^)ur^pecial needs. Our court consisted of a panel of justices 
who ()Utlini-d ,1 frame of reference, ruled on the admissil)ility of evidence, 
and instructed the jurv; three advocates for the prosecution who read a 
charge based on individual responsibility for the crimes committed and 
who\-alled and eross-examined witnesses; and three advocates for the 
defense wlio argued that in conditions of anxiety and deprivation the 
irrational aspccrs^.f man's personality must perforce emerge, thus denying 
the concept of individual responsihilit). 

The selection of roles was a fascinating example of student creativity, 
riiere were of e.)urse the (.l)vi()us roles— the survivors, the living pro- 
r.^nnisrs and anr.igonisCs nf the novel. But how is one to retrieve the 
vital testimon\ of 'those who have iiov survived- The answer is simple: 
Noii call their ghosts. (We decided that unlike orher witnesses, gliosrs 
did not have fo'he sworn in as presumal.K a Higher Cnurr had or would 
pass ii:dgme!it.) In the same was. parents, relatives, ami psyehiatrists were 
i rear. d to provide insighr iiitn a character's behavior, (oven a high degree 
<.f tlexibilir\ students' were able t.. choose for themselves the limit to 
wliieh they felt tlie\ were reasoiubly and responsibly able to commit 
themselves ro the prnjecr. During the course ..f a four-da) program some 
witnesses appeared on tlie stand once w hile others were recalled on several 
occasions b\ either the proseeutinii or the defense. Kor those who for 
reasons of their own did not actively seek a role, the iur\ provided a 
position of seciirit\. The iur\ weighed all the evidence and returned an 
oral and a w ritteii verdict explaining its decision and recommendations. 

The peda-jome.il g.iiiis derived froni a dramatic arts approach to novel 
scud\ are numerous^ I he Court of liujuiry demands a careful and critical 
readintr of t!ie text to determine viable cliar.icteri/ation and motivation 
ft.r action, i'he presentation of written statements b\ the tribunal, the 
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jury, uiul thv vwo ULlvocatini; hmlics invoU'ts rhc studvius in the rnricMl 
cvaluariou. sdcctiuii, ami oipni/ation of materials ami exposes the stu- 
ilcnrs to that Umu of writing c-(»iuuionly c-allcd arniuuent. The couri:nuini 
presentation itself is an en*n»yahle e.spelienve uhieh proviiies an exrelient 
opporfunit\ to buHvl on the oral and hsteniny arts aspect ui an luiglish 
proi)-rain. As the project progressed, l)orh advocates and witnesses were 
able to recogni/.c and utih/e rhetorical lechnicpie to lend impact to their 
statements. Through exposure and experimentation the students became 
increasingly aware of the impact of those elements of stvle and pr.^senta- 
rion w hich we commonly call *\lramatic" on the proeesscs of communi- 
cation and opinion modification. 

The Court of hujuiry project provides opportunity for learnmg in 
l)oth large and small group settings, in preparing arguments and in chal- 
lenging w itnesses, h(»th advocating bodies employed the talents of other 
staff members to help build their cases. One side ci)nsiilted a physics teach- 
er on the nature of light and the degree of illumination that would be 
thrown off l)\ ;i camp fire in order to prove culpabilitv. When a class 
demonstration was challenged on technical grounds b\" the other side, 
the e\perimenters returned to the phxsics teacher for fresh ammunition. 

Success in any drunatic arts project hiiiges on flexibilitv. Rules are 
made up on the spct tu maintain both pace and dramatic moveniem-. In 
a rela\f;d atmosphere w here exploration and concentration on the process 
it\ tile activity rather than on a finished pn)duct is stressed, student inter- 
actit»n increases .is sclf-conscKUisness vanishes. In fact, it was not long 
before m\ students began to talk ab(»ut audiences. 1 did m\ best to argue 
agaifist an audience as I did not w ish to create a performer-receiver di- 
ciiott.'nn in what 1 regard as an essentially participat(»r\' niode of learning. 
On tiK- other hand. 1 was not unaware that the students' retjuest was in 
part a sign nf rhvi»- i»wn pride and commitment to a [^nijecr that the\ 
themselves had shaped and seen through to an end. 



TEACHING CLOSE 



hvph's H\ws^.'j to i'fnhthhsw RcADiNC? WITH 

■.Ul^'ftJ rckct contr.uhituy\ '^HE TURN OF 



sts\t\:uh'iits sihoiit uih' of his 
fffjwis. Hon Sff/ith /y j.<sisrjfn 
professor of t\fi\iUsh »?r 

Sun' Lniwrsirv, 



THE SCREW 

Ron Smith 



I'ur t|uitc a tcu se.irs I pLTiculic^lK raugiu Hciiry Jamcs\ 77v 7V/>v; of 
rhc Ntvw with niiK the lunst frustrating nf rcsulrs, l^oth f»)r nic and tor 
nu students. Rcuardlcss huw 1 guided or. .is was ton often the case, **in- 
tiirnieil" thcni. wuisx students staugered under the twin burdens of 
James's ennvtihited pmse and stor\ . I lies seemed unable to read well 
enouuh to n.ake it thrtmuh the st«>r\ at all, let aloiie w ith enounh care to 
prnnmte scmie unvlerstandmg. The frustnuiotis came U) an abrupt halt, 
hnwvver. when I [>laeed the nt»vel sijuareU at the center of my course 
"Intnuluctioii ti> the Nt)Ve!/* making it the bastion that when properly 
sfnrnied b\ t ^e entire class wnuld \ield both immediate satisfactions and 
the Innger range benefits of generally closer and more informed rcadmg 
b\ stuilents. 

lU the rime students are >clieduled to read 77.^' 7V/r// of tl\' Srrcic in 
the n(»vels course. the\ have read three novels by other authors and have 
C'lme to undersrniul tliar there are detimte advantages to apj^roaching 
novels w it!i kn«>wled<>e of haw point of view can N\(»rk, of how a noveTs 
shape and eontwiu **t\ [h*s * can be detected earl) for better perception of 
rhe author's purpose^ of what s\ nibols hmk like and how the\ can be 
employed* and so on. In addition, tlie\ have already enc(»untercd Henry 
James throiitrh .i ijuotation which I've used in our tliscussions ot tbe 
previous novels. ** I he great ijuestion as to .i pj»et or n<»velist is, I low does 
lie feel abuut life- W hat. in the last anak sis. is his philosophy' . » . This 
is the most interLsniiu thing their works otFer us. Details are interesting in 
proportmn as th».\ contribute to m.ike it clear." 

rheref'»re» rhe sTlKlent^ are better prepared than the\ otherwise would 
l)e when 1 read to ihcm. before the\ have beuun their readini; of The 
Titn/ 'f\ the Srre'i, w h.ii j.nnes s.iivl abi»iit it in his later preface: "It is a 
pK'Ce '»f inL^eiuiit; pure and simple, a cold .irtistic calculation, an .w//iscttc 
til caic!i those not easiK e:iiiM|ir (the *fun' of the capture of the merel\- 
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witW^s hciui*" ever si» siualih liic i.ulciit tltc UiMlli^sioncil, \\w hsiUlious/* 
StilL \\\w\\ ihc stikkMits hear that, thcN liToan in luusun, vcmW ti> give up 
hchuv npcitiny the biuik, 

At this juncture, I tell the stt)dei\t.s thai the\ will hau* lielp in their 
nnuinatinns uver the nnvel, and I i]uitivl\ ask rhein Xi\ etnint tnnn une to 
ten, aroutui tlie nuun, each student thus havinif a nunilier. Theit ihc class 
is rearranged in grnups. ( The si/e o!* the c! iss is no special factor; 1 have 
\u>rked u itii ten t»r<nip> of from three r** five each and see no reason why 
even si\ i!i a ^iftuip smII nwi succeed.) 

I explain to the clavs thar each group u ill have sontething concerning 
the novel U) dcfeml or reject vsith evidence. Then I ilistrilnue iiitUK'd 
sheeiN ei»ntaining the tollos\ ing list: 

1. The glu>Nts the gu\ei'ne>N sees are nor real, just hallueinations. 
She is neui'<»tie, "repressed, " and tlu* gliosis she sees arc quite 
siinpls N\ niptonis nf lu'r nienial eoiulition. 

2. Ilnw. if till' governess is inerelx sc*eing things and the ghosts are 
ni>! riMl. dui's she luanagi' tn di-sei'ihi' so well a man whu is ilead 
.uid ulitMii slu-'d iK'\er M'l'ii- l\'tcr (^>uinr' 

V I hc yovi'rncss is a nai\i', seaiwi, Hampshire parson's d.uigiuer 
\\h(» Jf/cy harrk' c\il spirits to sa\e ihv children, who are eor- 
nipri'il. 

4. Jusr how rlu- gn\ crness's rhmking and aeri<»ns are ro he inter- 
[M'ered is k'tt up ro rlu* reader h\ James. 

lames made some inrerestinij ehan^es from earlier ilrafts of 77.\* 
/V/r// ti^ the .S\-re;;- tor the final ver>ion. He elianued rhiiiys that 
the governess said, s'.ieli as "I ol)ser\ed" ro "I felt." "I saw" to 
"1 senseii." "1 [)ereei\ed" t(» "1 feel," and '-o <»n. 
f>. Miles* ileath was hroiight ahout l»y the governess's \i<»lentl\ emo- 
rintial l)eha\ior. 

It is nor imhkeK thar |)<uit:las i^ Miles and thar James wants us to 
i;i\ e the neuter tliouglit. It is therefore possible that it i^ Miles 
himself who reads the st<»rN !t» iis t as ean he iletermined m the 
nmuiuiherevi fii'st seetion <if the no\eh. If Miles liiil not in faet 
liie. our basis for belic\inu what the governess sa\s throni^hour 
the stnr\ is jeo[)ariii/ed. 
s. l ew |>e(»|>le w ho kn<»w James's w ritiniis well woulil know of a 
srnr\ or novel nt his in wliieli he does ni)t make some serious 
[>oinr. 

and e\il all o\er attain. I hat's what VV.'t 7'//>v/ f/f the .Vrre;;- 
Is all ahout. 

io. "1 lu* "darkness of moral eMl" is exhibited well in this novel. 

I !ie liNt consists of para[^llra^es of acfial conmients made anil positions 
taken b\ lTit;c^ of the novel. I'acli t)f the ten urou[)s is charijed w ith de- 
fendmii t)r rciectmij. with evidence, the iiuiiiliered item that corresponds 
to !ts gniop number. It is fmpon.mt. though, once students have read the 
li>t» th.K the\ l>e told not in be cmilined ether l)\ their numbered item 
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um otlicr im ihu sheet. *l*hc hm\\ ing <it hciuls uithin iiroiips couUl 
ivsiih in unotlwr ituerprctuUiMi altoiivMicr* perhaps unc that i5< better 
than any <tf the ten; after alK the tact that ttuTe arc smne CimrradictiiM^s 
uithin tu? nuiubcrcvl items iuiiicates that wot even lireniry critics are 
tnll\ in lyrccinenr over Jameses pu/./ler» 

lieti)rc\lis!iiissini»- the class I tell the stuvlents, as tollnws, what we will 
be i\n\mi in t!w three class incecings ahead. They are to have read fhrongh 
Section' X in iMjhK halt of the novel) l>efore the next nteetiny and will 
l>e given aln uc half of that nieeciny to in)n otit yroup positions and amass 
evidence in defense of thenu Kveryonc should, however, be familiar 
enoiiyh with the reading assignnJent and all the numbered items to be 
aware how evidence nught be used for or against any one iicttt. It is 
pt»ssibL\ in other words, that defense of a point can also l>e achieved by 
i»cing prepared tu defeat some other point. One group will be chosen to 
present its case and supportive evidence at the beginning of the third 
meeting. The gnnip will l)e given the floor for no more than eight or 
ten minutes, after wliieh ipiestions, challenges, oi furtlier evidence can be 
[^resented bv other groups. Since there w ill not be time for every group 
ui have the floor fonnally, all gr()up> are encouraged to respi)nd from 
their seats. Kaeh group w ill receive a grade based on its performatice; the 
lutire participation, whether while having the floor or as audience respon- 
dents, rile belter. The grade awarded will be in the nature of cxtni credit, 
all uroup grades tinalK going into the record book as extra credit grades 
awarded to group members themselves* 

At the Starr of tlie secoiui meeting; 1 pass aniund a sheet which all 
Ntudents sign, b\ group mimber, for my use in awarding the extra creuit 
UT;ides. (As the third and fourth class meetings in the se(|uence begin, I 
pass tni< sheet around for initialing. With creilit to be awarded to indi- 
viduals nil the basis of their group's perfoimancc, this is essential.) Before 
the grcjiips begin their preparat«)ry discusNions as groups, I talk some to 
the class ;U)()ut the c»bvious frame device ii. the novel (hopefully without 
divulging .nn clues j)f importance), tiie when and where of the story's 
.icrion, .iiul Janies\ prose (pointing out, to make studcius feel belter about 
their re.uiing labors, sonii of the humorous remarks about his style that 
have been nuvie t)\ people like II. (J. Wells). Then I tell the students to 
net to WDrk establishing their uroup positi(»ns and evidence, letting them 
know I'm available for an\ consultation they think might he legitimate 
under tlie cirenmstances. I hey will have until fifteen minutes before the 
class perit»d ends to diseuss uith their groujMuates, at which point a 
spokesman frnm each group must aniu)unce bri»;fly to the rest of the 
class, w ith some iiulieation ot* r\ pes of evidence, what the group*s position 
Is. This will l)e helpful to all groups since they will be able to pick up 
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antilcs ihcv'd not tluniylu iihuuf aiui l»v ivttcr prc|urcU nvIum) thu real 
sfurniiiui" ut rlu' lustiiin b;;i»inH nc\i ina'^inir. i'iua!l\, just l)vUnv class is 
disinissciL 1 ivU rlw sniiL'iUN ihciv wit! lie no tiiuv to iliscuss within 
gruups ;u ihc siart 4»t r!^c next nuvtiny, m) thc\ slu»uKl, l>cU>iv Icuviny, 
in.ikc iiriMhijcnKMUs to meet aiul pivpiuv ynmps utiisidc ut' class alter 
thc\ luvv iUMuplctcd rtavlinji the novel. 

At the start of' the third iucetini>\ 1 eho(ise one Lsroup from amonu^ those 
munhereii thw throiiyh three to make their case Ijeforc the class, remind- 
ini»* the others in the class thai they are encouraged to participate with 
relevant comments and evidence as sDun as the group on the floor has 
finished. That ynuip will remain there to field all tpiestions, challenges, or 
additional evidence that other gnmps direct at them* Most of the time 
that means that only tN\o groups have the floor iluring this third meeting, 
t'nr the audience\ reactioii to presentations is seldom less than exuberant, 
often heated— as niighv be expected with all the blind alleys James built 
int() 77;c VV^/v; ()t the .S\yc;;\ 

1 have found th;it my [)articipation as audience respondent has nmch 
to do with whether the discussi<»ns go well and, in particular, with ex- 
citement. I've found it best to overcome any impatient tendencies I miglit 
have to steer until there is no other way; ordinarily a word from mc at 
the proper time ccuicerning evidence or a point missed will srt things 
straight. Five minutes m the end of the third meeting for summarizing 
what has lieen accntnplished and pointing (»ut what lies ahead, Tve dis- 
covered, is the best way to assure that stuvients will rethink am* weak 
pi)sitio:is, perhaps even meet A\^Am in groups outside of class, and be read\* 
in our fourth meeting ti> uncover what is important In James's little 

Hy tile conclusion (»f the fourth auvi last meeting dev«ited to 77v Turn 
of the .SVri'v, sruiients have discovered that there are times w hen, to turn 
Joubert's words aroinul. " ( he pain n\ d'spute'' Joes not "greatlv out- 
weigii its Uses/* lii storming James\ iiiivel Ci)llectivel\ ami b\- disputing 
the evhieiu-e within and uiinug groups, students have gotten as close to 
a imvcl a^ tlic\ ever have. In isseiiee. rlk-\ have become inv«>lveil. through 
itidepetulent and gn»U[) appraisal of w h.u theN have reavi. anvi have come 
to reali/e the merit of el^se reavling. Perhaps rhe sduiuli-st pro<»f of that 
ctuiie^ in Iionh the\ perform n\\ a later tesr. luit I prefer to thuik there's 
anotlur and better u a\ \\\ ratlkr biluve that pniof coines more mean- 
ingfulK wlkti tbe\ grnw iinpatunt with me wlien. in Jiscussmo- one (»f 
rhe iioveN we read after 7V\' 7V/;v/ n\ the .Srn-;;'. I've trieil to "inform" 
rhi.'tii iif wliat tik iitivcl all ab mt. rhar\ Ntunethiiig like an insult, I 
LTuess. to Veteran ^turmers o[" ba^ti^»n^. 
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Umiwity. Robert C, Small, Jr. 



Despite the usiiiil siuvcss iii w "thciUcr" approach i<> drama in the clasv 
nmnu ni.m\ teachers have fouiul that the relative harene^s the typical 
script, even the annc »tatcil versions t'«>uiui in textbooks, presents stu- 
dents with jTeit problems nf uiuierstambng uul interpretation. Because 
tew phivs contain intuv than rudinientarv physical descriptions of the 
characters, students frequently have difficulty deciding the age, si/e, dress, 
etc. of tile individuals they are pt)rtraying and of the people with whom 
their characters internet. Settings are also rarely given more thai\ the 
slightest of descriptions in the typical script. The general setting is usually 
stated in tiie simplest terms, mentioning only the most major props and 
their locatiims m the stage. Students, consequently, often have little idea 
of the surroundiruTs (»f the action and frequently demonstrate very inap- 
propriate ideas .ilH>ut the setting. 

Kipially confusing to many studeius are the physical actions and rela- 
tiiMiships existing aniong the characters during a play. Where are the 
people as rlies talk to ImcIi (Uher? Are the\ standing. »eaning, sitting- 
W'hat is each doing with his arms, hands, face? C'Miain answers tn such 
ipu'stions m.iv be ubvious fn)m the dialogue of the pl.n , and s(»me stage 
directHMis ;ire usu.illv included. Vet. even in a play like Oar '/V;;-//, with 
its .ibnonnallv long direcrinns, stuiients are often C(»nfused al)oui the rela- 
tive poMtions (if the ch;iraeters and what the\ are doing as tlie\ speak. 
Kor manv sr\uients, a pla\ consists ot something akin to a c(»Ilection «)f 
o'InistU voice 

In tU'dcr to deal with these pn»blenis. one high sch{»oI I'.nglish depart- 
ment ileveh^^ed the following tive-st.ige procedure. Tirst, rjie students 
use a comic buok as the script for a play and carr\ our a [miduction in 
class. There are manv coiiiic bookN availal)le w liich tell st(>ries of a length 
ii(»t ^»o duferent from .i one-act ()Iay. Looked at from a dramatic perspec- 
tive, such comic l)t)(jks a'-e actually pla\s with sketches (»f characters, 
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H*ttin*j^« aciinnH. l .u/h character s wnrUs aiv jiivon nuich vfv^ la^'^si ^n 

svttimrH uf ilu' cHuiu' buuK Man svrvc iis fhc st.iijc ^Icsiyuvr^ sU'ictu's 
lUul iHuvLupH til Ins H'lH. }M*nps, cfi\ I hv oMilii; hiniK jnuira\.s c.ich 

hvlp^ hinck nil! sr;u»v piiMtiiMiv I'lvMU^I u\ a \ iMiat rvpivsvnt.uiun 
dcHtriptiw maivrial .uul vujiv ^luvctiuns aUscni t'r<Mn \\\us\ plavsi rite 
OMtuc ImmiK tuviUtus .1 v.ilinhic .lid In ttw Htiulvitts atul ihc teacher. U is 
a '^nnplv ssay u\ uvetvnniv the \isnal p.olilenis that ittv\pvrieiKVvl actois 
have uheii Jealwtji with a i\ pieal senpi. 

Oiiee several ecMine hunk pt.iys have l»een pr«KhieeJ in etas> and dis- 
ensH'vh tlie nest step iti this se^|uenee invulve^ the use ul' a juninr lu^vel 
MU'h .is /7\' (.V////4'//»;Vr hy Rohei't l.ipsMe. I hv t\ pieal jiiiuor !u>vet a>n.= 
rams .1 tar*»v amumu nt" ih.iluMriie aiul retrains iunw lenirih\ vleseripiicins 
»)f rharaetersi si'ttitvjjs, and aetuMis. I he authors dl' these itoVvK tisualK 
unrk siioh ilcsenptiuns uun the ai'tmn \i{ their ^\^>rks rather thati stoppinii' 
ri» vi\iell on det.iits. \\m)\ jutimr nuVeU thus UmuI thuuselves tu rreiitiUfMU 
as plus. I hey ean he read, studied, and then e.u'ried uur usini»* the 
atirhnr's vleseripiitMis as guides tn the eharaerers, the setting's, mu\ the 
.K-rmn. In tlie uell-w ritten juninr nuv,*k vuuuiih e\pl.uiarnr\" lu uerial is 
present to keep the stndenrs t'nmi tlnunderiny; bur ir is presented in a 
palar.ihle \\a\. \lsn, sinee sueh novels are us!m1I\ ahtiur aviukvseenis and 
de.il uirh siihicets and prnhUMUs nf inipurt.uK'e to teenaifcrs, iIk*\ nuike 
:nreresriiiL>- niaivrial fur el.iss snul\ and produermn and are relatively easv 
tor siuduirs ft* pert'nrnu the di.iloi;ue .nul aetinns heini: n.iruni 1* / them. 

I he thn\l step o\ this prueess emplnx s a sliurt sfiir\ like " l iie l.nfterv** 
h\ Shtrlex j.ieksj)!K w hieh has been .ul.ipted as .1 niie .iei (>1 u . The .stu- 
dents first read rlie pl.i\, tlien rlie srnr\ . I smi*- the stur\ as a jn'ide aiul 
v\ur xintr in L^ruups. ?he\ develop prnduerinns nf rh; pl.i\ viiM(»n. After 
H'xer.il siieli prnduetfiMN h.ive been iriven. rhe\ diseuss the pass.iges in 
iht- su^vv which were usetV.I m prnvulinu the ilescriplive material rhe\ 
needevi m e.U'r\ uiit tlu' pl.i\ vetsKwi. \I.m\ uiiesiet (^Lus have been in.i le 
tri'in slh)i't stories, m» that ilure ean be se\eral Mieli esercises \\\ addled 
v.ihu oT |iLi\ s 'I'he I-nrter\" is tli.it .1 mm.l»er have .ils<. been made 
into \\eelknt du»ri tilm^ w liieh e,m provide an e\tr.i dmiens.on to the 
Nnid\ of det.nl .nul uliere n eonu s iVoin in the pi'oduetion ol" a pl.i\ - 

( -onseioiN no\^ m\ tlie kiiul o|' ilet.nl w liieh is needed in prnvluee .1 pla\ 
luit x^lneli In nt»t i»\errl\ siipplud l)\ most senpfs. the siudeir^ aie rK.ui\- 
t'l .leil with .1 t'.nrl\ Miiiple one .u't pl.i\ . \ssiL»iied .1 p.U't. e.i* h student 
ere.ites .1 histf»r^ .nul i ch.nMerer aiul plt\ sie.il ileseripttim aiul elears it 
wnh tht' otlur" stndt'iu uturs. roijether. the students appe^rmii in .1 scene 
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lut;ilK , iis tlK'\ apfiisir in v;uh scwiu* vlw iU UUH work uuv on paper iluir 
supph ir. 

'I he t\\\\\\ sup HI ihis prnvcss w \\w I'litssruoin prudiiciiun ot a duvc- or 
tiw-sKi pliU ill suiiu* Uitliciih\» (J///' VViuV/, Ihiith f>l ,t S^thmuK iuul 
iiiWm Ui f/.v luivc bcct^ paniculiirly sui.\%'ssiul bccaasc ihv authors 
hiiw siipplivil HHuv than a\crai»v lUiiuviius ui* descriptive inaU'rial. Al'* 
vhoutili prcNViuiny '^♦'niv pnuluciimt prohtvius, ihc\ arc not tu*v«Mul the 
ot" stUiicnis w ho havv hww throui»h the steps described above. 
Stich a step-by-step process helps \\\ overctmie the pri»bleins which 
indents have uheit t'aeed with the typical pla\ script, It takes advanvaufc 
of most students' tiaiiira! preference tor dramatic involvement av opposed 
to the tnore passive i^atnre of the studv i»f other hterarv forms, it alsti 
iKes comic biM»Ks» \m\K\\ novels, shurt sturies, and otw-act plays» which 
mu^f students like tn re.id, Students uhu h.ive ninved through these live 
steps are able tn meet the script nt' eveit a diflicuh play with analysis iuui 
creannn nnr unlike that of the pri)f*essinn.il actnr and \lirecrur. The seem« 
inir bareness of mnst pl.iyscnpis thus no l*>ni;er is aw obstacle and no kini,^- 
ei* results in cnnt'usmo .uul vaiiueness .ibnut characters, settinits, .\nd the 
.iciinti ut a pl.is . 



\n^Aiw \t.Sii>plc.un{ RESPONSE-CENTERED 
U dlLwil. SippU\ CRITICISM 

hi nwr pncirs classes |i»r e«»llei»t' treduiun .uui suphmnnres, usu.dly 
unnspcLi.ihsis m I nghsh. the students li.ive ijrnwu i'luuinrtable with 
.irticul.ifn|r ilkir rt'spunsfs tn litcr.uure. \^ we eN.nnineil sU\^r\ |\ nc 
iMictr\ m rhvse cl.isscs. soukius warned tn uiulerst.uul ihi-ir no-u « iinn\ 
for i.i.uu of" the p(»ets* espenencv."s. Snww smaller ;jro\ips inuiirtook the 
pr«>|cci ut" dtse\issin|j' a poem ni iheir chnice .uul raping ih.u unp^utncil 
vliscussion, Oik jrrnup stuilieil I". I'. Cuniiiungs's "pny this busy monster, 
iii.uuinkiiul." I heir response oi the [loem w.is huiiesi .nul pe:^niKik while 
their insiuhi intn the met.iphiu's. neu'.Oive .ittiiudes. .uul sdci.il eomiuents 
mI" the p«»ei vwre (Uecise .uul s^MMtiVe. I "urtherinnre. the\ were euthusi.is- 
tieilK p.irtieip.niMji m the .K'tivitv ot" liter.uv critinsm. .ilth<uigh we 
never callei* it l»\ tli.ii u.ime or luver stiidie\l ii hU'iu.ilU in cl.iss. 
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CONFESSIONS 



MEDIEVALIST 



l-ApcriiiKMU ill the liiMduatc level? AlMiulmi research papers in Uwot oi 
civ.uivc activities? "Well, why luu?" I ;iriiuevl svirh niyselt\ Vm\\ seiucstcr, 
stiuleius in MuUlle I'ngiisli— ii den^.uuiinj: .subject at its eiisiesr-— seemed 
less willing lu e\en the viiscipline iKVess;irs niaster the CiU'l\' dialects, 
U'NN Ahk U) rcLue to the medieval writers* and. cunsequemiy, less oapal)lc 
tif pnulucini;- a worthwhile tinal paper. I was dcternnned to tind a way to 
motivate the stuilents, to make .Mi;ldle Kny'lish c<inJe to lite for them so 
tlt.it rlu*\ would remember the languaire, the people of the period, and 
rheir customs long after closinij the textlniok tor a final tinte. 

lUir how could t)ne wave the wand of mi)derniiy over such an academic 
course? 1 tot)k nu clue from a very different type of class w hich I had 
been teaehing w ith great success for several years. Basically a methods 
Course, it had deveh^ped to the pitint w here it w as ahnost entirely student 
du'ecrevl. with a major assignment that was not a research paper but a 
student activity ov group project, 1 had grave concerns about employing 
such an approach w irh Middle l aiglish but* after pinulering the possibili- 
ties, I decided that it was Wi»rth the attem[)t. 

I admit X\) feeling M)niew hat ill at ease w hen I first walkcil into the 
cla.ssrooin [prepared to hand out the s\*llabus for the revised course. \\'<ni!d 
the students be sei>rnful of niy suggestions and complain that i was insult- 
ing their intelligence? Perhaps w^rse. w ould rhev i»c passive and accepting 
m class but gleefully pass the word that a i»nce dillicult course had gone 
"Micke\ Nbuist/'? Well. I would have to risk making a fool of ms'self. 

The result- MtUvient rcactHHi was such that I considered myself a fool 
M(»t rt» have ni.u'c .-tie ch.uige earlier. W ithout exception, the studefits— 
youthtui and mature aliki -wei'e enthusiastic aboiit the activities which 
replaced the research [viptr. (ionsvtiuentU . the\* were zealous it\ their 
unrk and the presentations of the fimshed [)roducts to the class were often 
Imth entertaining ami instruetive. 1 was proud of the entire group. And 
when the senieNtvr was i»ver. 1 was hap[)y to receive little notes of faie- 
uell and thanks fmin members of the group: " Tlrs class has opened up 
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ncu uoriils lor ittc— I um ii^dccd closer to a wiuKl in aitciciu time." 
•'Thanks very in\U'l\. I trul\ Ivartunl i\ lot and ciijnycd myself doing it** 
A year latcri oik* ut the stiulcnrs spuU* nic atraiti abuut tlic })lcasurc 
shv luul itcrivcU troiu the opportunil) to use her hands as well as her 
\mu\ \\\ m auuivmie course. 

Herewith is a list' of sample activities, with a few ccunments about the 
Hrsi thiw \\\ order id give the ^Meel** of the class. 

K Design and stitch a gonfalnn representing sonie person, institution, 
or incident in medieval literature or liistory. 

I was anuv/ed to Icani that three of my best graduate st\idents were 
taclJmir ibis assignment with gusto. They expressed delight in being able 
to eiMploy ihcir creative skills \\\ work which was meaningful to them, I 
vas t(»Id that when the course was completed, two intended to hang the 
iluiifah.Ms in their homes and miv planned to give her banner to a close 
frieiuL I knew then that this project would itot soon be forgotten. All 
three Mudcrus did a thonnigh job oi researcliing their subject matter 
land with nmre arJor than the\' would have felt for a traditional paper), 
;is \ as made clear when thev explained their motifs, symbolism, and use 
ut' c )lnrs anil fabrics to their fascinated classmates. 

2, Kescareh. couk. and serve a niedieval meal. 

VUk project w as popular with everyt)ne in my classes! On one occasion, 
the assignoienr led to ai\ otf-campus pany, complete with medieval cos- 
rnincs. inusic, original poetry, and large menus crafted in the maimer of 
illununaretl nianuscrpts. One of the cc^oks prepitreil a chicken aspic dish 
tnMU a tifteenth cencury reeipe. producing the homemade gelatin base 
iluruig week-hMig ritual ot alternatelv cooking and cooling pigs* feer. 
I'he tn»tters had to be sprcialU onlered from a bemused butcher, and the 
i nok's h isb.ind and children assisted in cleaning theiti and watching the 
i;\Lit:u brew. 

\ hucMt A Minul.uioii game based (»n the HH) Years War, tlie Peasants' 
Revolt, or the IMaek Death. 

1 Ins was one of the nn^st successful suggestions, causing students to 
cniisiiler the material in a vanet\* t»f new ways. In one chiss. it provided 
the nni(|ue stimulus ne^'ded by a student who was at first totally apathetic, 
fre(|uently absent, and apparently incapal)le of doing acceptable work. I 
feared that he would drop nut. Suddenly, however, he l)egan visiting my 
<»t}icc t(» iliscuss the game he w as creating about the effects of the Plague. 
I wa.sn'i sure what to eNpect nn the iiay he made liis preseiitation, but it 
was •snnn .ipp.U'cht that he h.nl become extreniely knowledgeable* on all 
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iispccts of the HLick Dciirlu After giving ;i spirited talk on the sulijert, he 
explaincii the workiiigs of his g\uiie. Quickly his classniiues responded, 
clc.iring a sjucv in the center (»f the vmnu and becoming immersed in 
*'Plague." At the end i^fthe session, several people asked for copies of 
the game directinns so that they might play it with friends or faniilv, and 
all encor.raged the author; some suggested that iiis creation was suitable 
tor commercial production, bumediately after this successful experience, 
the student l)egan to appear regularly in class, was obviously prepared, 
and entered forcefully inti) discussions; he completed the course in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 

Some other activities: 

4. Add a chapter to Mandcville's 7>»?;v/.v. 

5. Produce a kinestatic film running four to rive minutes on the his- 
torical period lUrt6-15(H) (Sec (.'harles BraverinanN description of 
how he made "Ainerican I'ime C'apsule" in fV/w/: The Creative 
E\,\ b\ David Sohn, pp. loi-io?.) 

6. "Discover" an "authentic" manuscript of Middle I'nglish Ivrics. 

7. Prepare a multimeilia presentatit)n reflecting some aspect of medi- 
eval Fnglish literature. 

S. (Complete the unfii^ished Fitt III of "W'vnncre and \\ astoure/* 
Research the Morris Dance or Mummers performances and re- 
create for the class, complete with music, costumes, and dittoed 
e\planaror\- script. 

10. Write a Middle Knglish playlet in w hich the situations (misunder- 
standings, humor, etc.) arise from the fact that the characters speak 
ditiVrenr dialects. 

11. W rite a fictional biography of the l\\irl poet, based on infer- 
ences drawn from his writings. ("I his suggestion knl to the produc- 
ri()!i of two disarmingly poignant \ et humor-laden /)ieccs of crea- 
tive Wiiting v. hich totally captivated the classroom audience.) 

As a result of such assignments, my classes in medieval literature have 
become nmre meaningful and memorable for the students . . . and more 
phrasant .uul rewarvlmg for their teacher. 



MiViy stUiictiti l\n\' Jijjiculty 
rcadhig fiction "uHch t/ot'v vot 
conform to popuLir convcmiom 
in its trcawiinn of plot, 
ih\rrator, tiffh'-'framc, or 
Siihjcctivt: n\ilir\\ liiclMrd (.'. 
CiiifhiirJt, iusoci.itc professor of 
English at FinJhy CoUcgVy 
FinJLiy, Ohio, Jescrihcs hoiv he 
wet this challenge. 



SOPHISTICATED 
FICTION AND 
UNSOPHISTICATED 
STUDENTS 

Richard C* Gebhardt 



At all hiit a few selective insrirutions, lircniturc te;ichcrs find in their 
classes students wlio, by their reading abilities, pragmatic orientations, or 
ijcneral lack of cultural sophistication, are ill-prepared to respond to much 
modern fiction— students whose motivations and prior experiences with 
literature recpiire that teachers modify their approaches to literary study 
in order to help the students understand and appreciate modern fiction 
more fuliy. These students may resemble the freshman economics major 
who stated that he had been so confused by the switches from the shot-up 
B-25 to the naked nurse to tlie schemes of Milo Minderbinder in the fihn 
of (!iUch'22 that he hterally could not discriminate bei\\een flashback, 
fantasN*, and ongoing action. Or the\ may be more like the senior laiglish 
major who reacted this wav to one of Beckett's novels: 

Reading Molloy was a eomplete waste. The story is as Molloy says 
of his fife: joke whic'li still goes on . . . and is riiere any tense for 
that'" Substitute sense for tense and you have an apr eoninient on the 
hook. Beckett has innovated so nuieh that you eannot see any meaning 
behind his teehnii|ues. 

I'he students of whom I \\\\ speaking often have the attitude that a 
storv is an interesting progression of events related by a strong narrator 
and organized al«)ng dear clironological lines; that the inner thoughts of 
characters must be indicated such clear marks of reportage as "he 
tfiought"; that the external setting of a story is so much more important 
than its psvchic landscape tliar descriptions of objects simply are assumed 
to l)e real rather than parts of a character's fantasies. Innovative twentieth 
centur\' riction, however, does not conform to these assumptions al)out 
plot, narrator, time-frame, or distinctions between inner and outer 
"reality." Obvicms in W'oolf and Jovce, this statement is even clearer to- 
dav, when many autliors seem to share Ronald Sukenick's esthetic: *'no\v 
no one knows the plot and . . . there's no guarantee as to the authentieitv 
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of the received version. Time is reduced to . . . the content of a series of 
discontinuous moments. » . . Ueiility is» simply^ our experience* ^nd ob- 
jccnviry of course* an illusi(»n.** • 

Students w ho want to rehix as they rend a divcrtint*- story are lilvclv to 
l)c disappointed and irritated as thev confront Hterature that follows this 
esthetic. The ditHcult and troublesome form of nuieh contemporar\* fic- 
tit)n requires a commitmcnt-to-understand* and at the same time it sub- 
jects readers to intellectual and emotional assaults which call the wisdom 
of such commitment uito doubt. .\nd since* in addition* sucli fiction is so 
alien to the students* assumptions about literature* teachers face real chal- 
lenges when tliey attempt to teach sophisticated modern (iction to stu- 
dents I have described as "unsophisticated." 

Recently* I attempted to meet these challenges in an upper-level modern 
nction course of twenty-five students* almost equallv divided between 
those u ho were I'.nglish majors and those who were not. Mv prio** ex- 
perience told me that I would need to provide an extensive introduction 
to fictional techniques for some students* and that some of the fiction I 
planned to teach (e.g.* Beckett's \loUo\\ Coover*s *''I'hc Babysitter," 
Sukenick's *\M()mentum*** Baraka's "The Alternative*') could pu/y.le and 
aliennte nearly all of the students. And so I decided to organize the course 
around a theme — Modern Fiction: Lenses on iJfc — that would let me 
review fictional methods* not as abstract terms l)Ut as meaningful parts of 
the ct)urse's main content, and that would help studetus ct)pe with the 
intellectual and emotional challenges posed b\- the innovative use of 
technitjues. For instance, in m\ svllabus, I told the students: 

I his eoiirse w iW foeus on the deseriprions and eoinnKMUs that a 
nuniher of rueiirierh eenrury aiirliors have made on life in this cen- 
rur\ . and ir uill sriulv wass that these authors use tierinnal teehnitjues 
as lenses rhrowirh uhii l*. to proji-er rheir images of hfe. 

And one of niy publicU amioimced objectives for the course was this: 

B\ the end of the eoursc. the snulenr will he able ro write sjieak 
ahoiir hov ilitTerenr aiirh(»rs manipulate plot* setting* eharaeter* point 
oi Meu . la. guage* and rime to \ ield tlifferent "views" of life. 

Besides m\ public objectives, I had some private ones i\)V the course: to 
l)ring unsophisticateil students to a point n\ liere the\ could see how de- 
liberate technical alienati(»n and the artistic attempt to reflect a})surditv 
work in fiction; and to get unsophisticateil readers to exhibit tolerance* if 
mjt actual sympathv and understanding* for deliberately chaotic and 
flhenating contemporarx fiction, 

•"7 /.V /n-.K/- rl\- \/>;vr" .;//*/ Otixr Sforics (\\:\\ Vurk: Di.d Press. \W/). p. 4!. 
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Vo acct)inplisli tin public and private ni)jccrivcs, I adopted a genera! 
coiirsc orts'ani/ation which unuld iet me einphasi/e several fictional tech- 
ni^jik'N and u Inch wmild k't the ci.ls^ innve i»:radnall\ toward more inno- 
vative and difKeult works. The start ot each unit brought appropriate 
fiackgroiind materials and detailed assignments. Inir, as it was outlined in 
tl)c .svllal)us, /-tWi'.v nif Li\c lotiked like this: 

I'Mi oNK. Weeks I-:. OwrvU-i^': /.cv/>v.v on f.ifc. Plot, Setting, Ohar- 
aetcr, Poinr ui \'ic\v. Language. 'I'lic "photograph" is composed of 
rhcse ck-nu'iits which wc will study Kult in luor^.' detail. But look 
for them nt>u in A ('hn-k'^H'ork Or.vis^c, 

I \!» I wo \\ ccks 2-^. l'!of And Si ffin\i: Si'U\'rin\r the (jnitcnt. Rv the 
nuueriais he sdci'ts. the photographer presents an angled vision of 
life, Sliort works in ijjnrinc ttjl Short Stories, anil hiNozwivc Fie- 
tii^i: "liirter Hcwieymooii,'* " The .\letaint)rphosis/' **THe Wall," 
•*!'he <iuesT." The Hvannis P(»rt Storv." Optional Reading: 77.v 
Trui 

IMi IHKM. Weeks 4-6. ^.'oint of T/Vu* .wJ Ch.ir.ictcr: The lu^urcs 
m th,- Vii turc. Special k*nses allow flose-up and e\ en interi<jr studies 
of rlu- characters w li » oicup\ rhe center of the photograph. 77v 
Innuur.ilist, I'hc lUV In. Sh(»rr works: "A Day (iocs By/' *1?rainv;' 

\U-hnu"ht)l\ ! ace/' "I'unes rlio Meniorious." **Rt)berr Kennedy 
Save-tJ tr<Mii I)ro^»ning/* "\Urhology; Wonder Woman." Optional 
Reaiiing: S'fftcs \roni V ndcr\^round. 

L'mi roi ». Weeks "-10. lull lnntn\uiof/: SfwciM I'roecssin\i. **Special 
etTectN" l^andling of plnr» chunieter. point at view, language, and 
rime \ield scune'of the mosr innovative and distinctive images. Thr 
ilojnfii^ Ofwr.h SbN[^hfiThon>\-~rii\\ Short works- '^rhe Baby- 
sitter," " I "he .MternariNe." "F\cepr for the Sickness I'm Quite 
llealrln Now." ••Momentum/' '•N'lews of \\\ TiUher Weeping." 
0[^riorul Re.idmg: the Li^hthoNse, \tnllo\, 

rilis brief outline reveals several uup(»rtant features of the course. First, 
to help students C(»nceptu;ili/c the w a\ fiction is created, 1 used a photo- 
tjraphic anjl<»u\ in uhicli plt)t and setting formed the background, cliar- 
acten/ation pi ned figures against this backgnmnd; point of view allowed 
various kinds nf portrait sriid\ ; and innovative handling of point of view, 
language, and time were the special effects created ilurmg processing. 
While simplistic, this structure did provide a way for students to relate 
fictional technu|ucs tt) each other and to their previous experiences w ith 
film .iiul television. 

Within this framework. I was able tt» provide necessary information 
about rcchniquc for the students who most needed ir without boring th(* 
others, most of whom actualK need some review work. And rhe concep- 
rual framework .ilso lielped all of rhe students understaiui that, besides 
benii; a finished product to be enjo\ ed. fiction is the result of a deliberate 
creative process. IndividualK , several students admitted tliat the rcch- 
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nii]UC'as-lcns -.ipproach helped tlicm inulcrsMtul dctinirions they h;ul 
iiicUHiri/cd in an ciulicr iiuroductor)' course. And all i)t rhc students, in an 
;uinn\ nu)Us course .ippraisal. reporteil that the ortraiii/atiun of the course 
around techaiipie and uuiovation made clear contributions to their 
learning. 

A second feature that the outline reveals is the fact that the course re- 
quired a lot of reading. Mv approach was to read more works, to spend 
less time nn each one. and to use rather specific reading report forms to 
guide student reading and prepare students for more productive discus- 
sUnv^. Here, for example, are two of four ijucstions on Vonncgut*s ''The 
I lyannis Port Story": ( I ) Locate the major events of this sn^ry, Lool; for 
s\\ itches in location, time. .\nd characters as keys to when one cvcni ends 
M\d anotliLi begins. (2) Now pick one major event and break it down 
into the sm. Her events that make it up. 

Such guiiiance guaranteed close, detailed reading, and it faciiirated dis- 
cussion thar was spirited, thorough, and quite analytic. But having pro- 
vuled the guidiuce to generate such discussion, I did not try to force 
every nuance of meaning from each work, nor did I seek to analv/c 
each uork from every possible angle t>f attack. Students appreciated the 
approach, according to conversations and anons inous course evaluations, 
W hile some, commented on the quanritx" of reading, others were glad to 
have read the unrks nnd gener.Oly were unable to suggest items that they 
w ould have omitted. 

A third characteristic suggested h\ the outline is that some students 
chose tn get broader e\perience b\ reading a number of challenging 
uork^ in addition to the basic reading. Motivated by individual inter- 
ests, rlic class divided itself alm(»st equalK' into two subgroups (and not 
simpis along lines of their majors) — a neat divisi(»n that allowed us to 
Use t!ie middle of eaeli w eek for smaller discussion groups while reserving 
each \loiuia\ and each Krida\ for l)ackground presentations and general 
disLiissions. W ithout exception, students responded on the course ap- 
pr.us.i! rhar having the sm.ill groups and the cliarce to choose whether or 
nor to reavi four t)ptional novels had contributed positively toward their 
learnini^ m the ccKirse. 

The fourth and most important feature suggested bv the outline is the 
u .u the course empliasi/ed sctiucncc: from the more traditional handling 
of plot, L'h.iraL ter. and p(unt of view in A Clocknork Oraniic and stories 
l»\ (."amus and Sartre, through the greater eNperimentation of Kafka, 
W oolf. Boll, and Harth; and into the higliK untraditional fiction of \lol' 
lu\, "The B.ibv sitter." and "Momentum/* This sequencing ctTccted a 
transition from the kind t»f fiction with which the students initially felt 
comfortable to the challenging, disturbmii w ritmg cliaractcristic of much 
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innovative coiitcniporarv ticrion* Students' response late in the course to 
su(*^* rhorou^hU ditlicuir works as tiiose hv Beckett, C'oover, Sukcnick, 
raka nuuie it clear that the tiMi^sition had worked successfiil!y. 
l . vas rather wivlc agreement, tor instance, that the last work, \'onnc- 
\rui s .u.W{ihtcrhousc-riu\ w as a pretty easy hook compared with **Thc 
Babysitter' or The Alternative/* And. reporting anonymously, all but 
one student indicate^! greater capacitv to read and understand such tiction 
b\' the end of the term. 



/W A. Eschhoh THE LIVELINESS 
J/;./ Alfred F. Ro,j, qF LANGUAGE HISTORY 

Lntvcrsit} (^{ Vermont 

Srudenrs shuuld know that humans arc symht)l-makLig creatures and 
that their use nt s\ nibols is (ine of their greatest acliievements. It is iitipor- 
tant for students to reali/c that their language is like the air they breathe; 
it is necessarx and inescapable, and w hen it changes so do they. Students 
nuist reali/.e that language and culture are inextricably intertwined and 
that tliev influence and shape one another. It is also important for stu- 
dents to appreciate that language is dvnamic and that if changes l)ecausc 
people cliiinge. Although ue continue to do basieall) the same things we 
liave alwavs done, we do not do them in ijuite the same ways with quite 
the s.nne objects. Not onU' do new things need new names but the names 
of old things arc constantly changing. The clianges that have occurred in 

I'nuhsh since the da\s of Beowulf iiave been a function of the ver\* 

• 

progress of mankind. Language is continually at play with tiie forces 
w hich operate upon it. It reaches out and attaches itself to these new 
forces; it reflects and feeds upon itself, reconstructs, and reaches out 
anew; and these change* are more clearl\ obvious over a number of 
\ cars (»r even centuries. What the study of language can do for students is 
to make this plaw this orgaiiicisnu visible and representative of the liveli- 
ness of the lanciuacre as a whole. 



Joseph f ). Milner ilcscrilm how 
he involved students in smNc- 
thin^ wore than an intellectual 
encounter veith the chaotic 
i^'orld perreived hy ticentieth 
eentnry artists. He teaches in the 
Department of Knj^lish, \Wake 
Forest University, 
Winston-Salem, Sorth Carolina. 



AN ECLECTIC 

ENTROPY 

ENCOUNTER 

Joseph O. Miiner 



III the past tlircc years I have Muglit Cdurscs in contcmpornry literature 
and in art and literature of the twentietli centurw Both courses were in 
their initial year rather succesKfuK hut I sensed that in each course the 
radical departures of t\ventieth century tliought were for students essen- 
tially just matters of discussion rather than insights which penetrated deep 
into their psyches. W'e had rather fully entertained the notions of entropy 
and indetenninacy, the chaos and uncertainty which had replaced the 
more conJortahle absolutes of the past, but a total confrontation (mind, 
f)ody, emotion) with that troubled world whicli the tweniieth centurv 
artist perceived was never really achieved. I knew then that I needed to 
jar the clisscs loose from some of their basic assumptions about their 
world. Almost inunediately it became clear to me that it would take a 
less verl)al less ''intellectual" approach to do that unleashing. So, I began 
to develop a more experiential approach to the same goals: a learning 
structure designed to allow students to have chaos brought to their order 
and then order etched onto their chaos. 

The first stage in this encounter with entropy involved the presentation 
of a rather direct statement about the chaotic nature <.4 our world. Al- 
most any physicist of the Copenhagen school could have been chosen as 
a spokesman, but I particularly Hked the statement of P. \\\ Bridgnian: 

. . . The rev(jhiti(in that now confronts us arises from the recent 
discovery of new facts, the only interpretation of which is that our 
convicti(»n that nature is understanilablc anil subject to law arose from 
the narrowness of our horizons, and that if we sufficiently extend our 
rauge we shall find that nature is intrinsically and in its elements 
neither understandable nor subject to law. . . . The physicist thus 
finds himself in a world from which the bottom has dropped clean 
out; as he penetrates deeper and deej)er it eludes hint and fades away 
by the highly unsportsmanlike device of just heconting meaningless. 

Kach member of tlie class was giv^n a copy of Bridgman's statement so 
that he could take part in the creation of chance l)y randomly selecting 
any five words from the passage ami reading each of them aloud at the 
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appropriate time during inv nirhcr liriirt^iciil rciuiing of Pjridiri]um*s words. 
r>ridi(nuin*s niessaifc was sx>mcwlnu snirrliiiy in itself, and the ritualistic 
and ranilom dimensions of its reading clearly reiterated the notion of 
chaos. In orvk'r la make liridijnian\ niessatfe sink deeper and to gain 
further student involvement iit tliese ideas. 1 asked each student to try 
ro capture ver\ suecinctK ii^ w riting his reaction to this kind of world. 
These reactions were then discussed briefly, but they could liave just 
been left to boil, for their importance was in encouraging individual re- 
sponses to the ideas. 

Having gained Nome reacti^Mi. then, and having presented a statement 
directlv confronting the noti(»n of an cirdery world, we entered the 
second st.ige of our encounter with entropy. At this point students were 
asked to read Andre I)uhus\ short stor\ " The Doctor" with these new 
insip'hts at the forefront of their minds (other literature wbich shows man 
ciJiifnuited b\ a worKi which no longer has tiie order he once supposed 
could hnve been used). After they finished reading the story (al)out ten 
minutes) u e ni(»ved into the story in an inductive manner by asking w hy 
the central character. Art (.'astagnetto. put the h(»se in the car trunk, w hat 
kind of promise that solution held, and what that had to say about the 
worth of his World view, hi this step 1 hoped to get the class to feel that 
there is a world of chance and random activitx* in which man operates 
and that Dubus sees Art's painstaking preparatioiis as doomed to futility. 

Having perhap*^ shaken some of the full certainty of the students' as- 
sumptions about an orderl\- world, i moved ijuickly to let them under- 
stand their roles as "Seers" (as Walker CJibson so aptly put iv) in recom- 
posuig the Wdtld. Here again 1 used literature, but in this instance the 
fineK ordered work of Katherine Mansfield's "Miss Brill/' This time, 
tiiouirh. thev were not asked ti» read it individually, but were asked to 
read rwo- or thrce-line seirriieius of Mansfield's whole talc in an entirely 
random order. 1 had literallv cut the story into twenty to thirty parts 
nitelligible in themselves but not long enough to develop much context. 
Stiidents drew these nut of a hat and were led in a randomly directed 
reading of their individual parts in a necessarily nonsequenrial rendering 
nf the tale. The class was tlien asked what they could make of it, could 
the\ diseover a beginning, middle, and end. did they have a sense of the 
uhnle stJ»r\. .\s thev began to feel more confident about the tale (and 
thev Were verv quiek to do this) I asked what was happening to the talc, 
hnw it was gainmg its order, how thev liked their own rendering of the 
tale in comparison to the more straightforward means of communicating 
It. \t f!iat pwitu I uent on to tell them that nuich of contemporary litera- 
ture, art. and music :s built on this very concept of the audience's acting on 
the u ork. participating rather Mian just absorbing a prepackaged form. 



^04 CHANGiNG APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 

With tliis said \\c moved td a tinal cspvriLMK'c which allowcii individ- 
uals to fasliion the nicaiiintjlcssiicss of random, ynmp activity into an in- 
tclhijiblc nrdcr. In this exercise c.ich nicnil)cr of the class was uivcn a 
snnplc acuviiN ; sincjing tlic lirst four hars of " I'lic Star Spaniflcd Hanncr"; 
standing every twelve seconds to shouts "M\ » (iod, the air is strcanuni^' in 
on us"; clappinir one's hands over one's ears everv si\ seconds aiul saving 
in pain, Tvc heard enough alnuit \\*aleryate*\ niovintr around the room 
caressini}' the left ankle of every person available; w ritinu: on a chalkboard 
I-' — MO' every time you hear the word **\\'atcrtiatc"; assunnng fetal 
posidt)!! in the corner of the room for the full exercise; erasing tlic board 
everv time an\ thing appears. In addition^ two students were asked to sit 
w ith ears shut and tw(» u ith eyes closed. These activities w ere designed to 
ht»Id little meamng i)urside an appropriate context, some to be w hoIK' in- 
dependent ot other actions in the room, s(»me to be keved to other ac- 
tivities. I he class was urged to torget their own worlds and to act out 
their instructions with as much bravad(» aiul elan as thev could possibly 
arouse m themselves. After the exercise had run its course (four or tive 
minutes), tunc was callevl and the class's reactions were solicited, initiallv 
trt»m those w ho had eyes or ears simt. I Iere» as with the Mansfield storv. 
many students reported that they felt certain activities were somehow- 
related (gained meaning fmin each i»ther) and that tlie whole activity 
began to take nn an aura of togetherness with which the\ became increas- 
ingly more in tune and more comfortable. And» even more s(» rlian w ith 
the ManslieUl tale» there c.nne to be a class feeling that their minds had 
ordered chaoN into somethmir whicii ct)ukl almost lie seen as c»riler. Such, 
they were reiniiuled. is the [Process t>f the mind in all ot its daiU activities. 
\s a final reinforcement of the coiueinporarv artist's preoccupation w ith 
tile problem nf c»rder, I read Kurt X'onnegut's statement from 77v 
lirL'A'fjst n\ (:l\uffiHffir\\ "Let others bring i»rder to chaos. 1 w»)uhl br'nii 
jh.ius to order. " 

1 have tried this more e\[K*riential introducrion to these two courses 
Ii»r the past rwu \ears .md was .isked tn use it m an experimental summer 
prugr.m: fur gifted high school students, bi all of these cases I found it 
Nvase\tremel\ elFective as .i ground for the class's future probes int(» con- 
tein[)i»r.ir\ literarv cxpressimi. I could sense th.it these student, had ab- 
snrbed a real s\:np.ith\ f«)r this cuntemporarv work! vie\s. At the same 
tune I cnuld teel the benefit tif such a liohstic experience in lu'eakmij 
down barriers between students .nui in fnstering ni(»re comfort ible rtla- 
rioi^ between xUuiw earl\ in the course. In ever\ respect thi- chanue» 
br«»u»4ht tni b\ im rellectmn <»n tlic earlier classes' lack of bttth feehny 
nui uiuierstaful::^^. h.is iiLhle the^e ctMirses tar richer .ind far mi>re excit- 
inu tnr all nf us. 



Stiuicfits h.ui tnorc tnrdoa/ o\ 
cboii\' iu their outsUc r.'.ului^ 
.vui rcnwtnhacd more of ivlw 
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wntc /v.vi'.?rr/; fhi(Krs\ Somuvi 
WuLw/ rc.u'l\\< l-'hrida 
Athntic University. 



INDIVIDUAL 
ORAL EXAMS ON 
OUTSIDE 
READING 

Norman Nathan 



W licn 1 l)cg.in n> teach Shakespeare on a quarter instead of a seniester 
svsteni, iiu problem with term papers became oppressive. \t) longer 
onild 1 give nu sriuients eleven weeks to produce a paper and myself four 
weeks tor u*i'admi»' and C(»nuiie!us ^with sonic little time for an obviously 
bad paper to be rewritten). Now 1 could allow but seven weeks for the 
conception, research, and w ritinti of the paper, u hilc I would have only 
three weeks for my part nf the assiijnment, 

(!ould there be a substitute of at least equal value? Since there is a final 
written e\ain as well as a midterm, nw studeius are given opportunities to 
express themselves in writing; and research papers are required in seminar 
Courses, M) there is im shortage (»f e\f)erience in that direction. What the 
student in a large class dues lack, however, is contact with the teacher. 
I herefore, 1 decided to require each student to prepare himself for an 
mdividu.d oral e\aminati()n on his outside readings. His knowledge of 
Slhikespeare's plavs would be covered by the usual written examination. 

At the first meeting ol the t|uarter, 1 tell m\ students that eac!i one will 
have an exam outside of class that w ill last from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
1 le is to prepare himself for this bv reading any variety of material that is 
relevant n> an understanding of Shakespeare and his era. No specific book, 
chapter, nr article is assigned, though 1 do hand out a sample bibliography 
to indicate the t\ pe nf diversit\ that is his to choose. I stress that he need 
n<»t read even uite item on my list. I le is expected to make his ow n choice 
b.ised oil w hat he prefers to read. I point out that with hundreds of rele- 
vant \n)uks and thousands of articles available in a college library, he 
shoubl find man\' items of interest to him. Shtmid he pick up something 
and find it dull, 1 suggest that he give himself credit for the few pages 
read (tliis w ill af^pear on a bihli(»grapliy he is to bring with him when he 
takes his oral exann and proceeil to another item. 

'I'he one tliiiiu .prohibited is to read witiiin a narrow range. "You are 
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iu)t licinii askcvi rn ii<i nxMivh h>r a term [upcr to Wc dclivcivd tirally.** I 
rdl rlic class. One snulcnt luiglu prefer vMuethin^' on Shakespeare s lite* a 
«.*h.ipter nr run on l!!i/.iheth;ui l'.nj*l.i!ul» a t'eNv articles im t\\i\ or three 
pla\s, anvi pans t)f" a hnuk 4>ii uiieheratt in Shakespeare. Another urn* 
ciMisider Shakespeare's use of the Bible. I\li/ahethan dress, chapters on 
ht»\\ tile phi\ s were presented, an articL* on a nuniir pcunt in lutias 
and a slim h(»ok un Shakespeare \s audience. 1 :>ugy'est that the student 
choose his readings as it he hitnself were expected t(» teach a tew plays, 
I le should obtain whatever ty:K • -A background knowledge that he feels 
he would like to have. 

\\ hen the student Cannes tor lus oral, he is permitted a carljon cop\' of 
the bil)li(»Lirapli\ he hands me. but no notes. I lis grade w ill be detenuined 
kirnelv on the follow in^r tact^jrs. th.e first two beinu* stressed: 

I. I low well Ik- knows wh;ir Ik* has read. 

^ I low mueh he h.is read. 

V His re.isoMs tt»r in.iking his [larrieular selecti(;n. 

4 I In tjualiry at his i»ral [MvsentiUion. 

Types \)t quesriofis 1 .isk» var\ ing them so that no one pattern develops, 
include: What was the least (most) interesting item you read.' U'hich 
writer seems ro you to be the tnost (least) scholarlv and best supports 
his statements- (!t»mment on the author's style of writing. Did you fmd 
;in\ dis;igreement among the items sou^ve read? Any overlapping of in 
rnnuation' Why divl you (did you not) rind this assignment of value 
W hich divl Mill prefer, the articles or the parts of books that you read? 
How vlul \ our rL-.iding supplement what we're doing in class? 

1 hese .ire. of course, gener.il i]uestionN» I begin this way to put the 
student .It ease. I le can answ er a generality if he has done an\ work at alL 
His .iMsuers* however, lead me to specifics in areas where he himself 
claims know levige — anvi the A\» IW, and C\ (and an infreijuent I) and V) 
eniiTge. 

Snu'c 1 am nor ItJoUnig for "right** arswers, my nor having read anv 
Item presLiUs nu sigiuficaiir pn>bleni. Is rhe answer reasonable* convincing. 
su[)pnrred' \frer a little e\[>erieiK'e is actpiired with this rype of exam, it 
is difficult tn iii.ike a sruileiit believe that \ ou haven't read evervthing on 
his list' 

Snidenrs invariabU iii(]uire as to "lu)W' nianv pages?" While 1 refuse 
t<» be rrappeil intti .i precise number (placing a premium on large print, 
dundi-cin)<»s. .iud w elbillustratevl books) I meurion rhat few srudrnts wlio 
read muler ^on pages are likely to pass. I recall, lujwever, that I gave an 
\ ti» a student u lio read but pages arul showed great kno .\ ledge of 
herdiver.se reavlings. and that a srudent w ho "read" I"(H) pages P'ceivcd a 
barcK deserved 



There iirv nuuu iulv.uUaycs ui this ivpc oi' cun^, SiH ui^ly is each si4i- 
ilviu tiv.uvd as an iiuiivikhial* ht- has lar niuiv itulcpciulciuv ut chiMcc in 
his \\\u\\\\\\ than it he wciv U) chuusv a rujwc tor i tcttu papci Also, tho 
prujvct saves luc lintc* While I can currcvt onls n.ui rcsi»a»vh ivapcis ait 
hour, 1 can average tluec stn^cnts an hour on an oral esani niat is t'ar 
tnore plcusant \ Ui nie! ) than reading papers^ Aiul tliere are n*^ re\vriu^?i» 

Most iinportanr is the vaUie t»» the vttuleitu Vinal evanis reveal that the 
haekci'riiiuul rca^ling luis helfH'd the stiuleni answer i|ue^:tions m the plays. 
Also* whiit he renJeinhvrN tr«>in the ciiurse will he greatly increased by his 
having read itents ot' his choice* Former students, wow teachers tlnnn- 
selves* have tuUl me that the assignment was ot' great help to them in 
preNenting Shal'espeare in their own classn»oms. And while perhaps half 
i\i vhc students are nervous when they arrive, mtist are pleasantly surprised 
to find that the\ have earned a good grade* As a matter of fact, grades 
here are somewh.ii highei than for written exams, for few dare to face 
\ou without having put in a real etfort. Apparently they set\se that hluf- 
ting w ill be ijUickU revealed in an oral exam. 

1 he only disadvantage 1 have found is that working students have ditii- 
culty ctMning for the oral at a convenient time. Hut 1 can allord tt) inc<m- 
venience my'self--which 1 would have to do in any event if I marked term 
papers, Clearly » secondary school classes wotild lutve more trouble arrang- 
ini; rimes for rhe or.ils than college class. 

'ah in alK 1 suggest an oral e^am on outside readings of the student\s 
own selection .is Vpleasiinr, c'^ective. more nearly democratic, and more 
mcmor.ihle type nf pniject. 



